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Schools. 


. Worceste 


Massacuv: 2 
OHN Ww. "DALZELL S PRIVATE 
School for Boys, 66 West St.—Prepares for Col 
lege or Sctentific School. Send | for Catalogue. 
MICHIGAN, Orchara Lake. 
ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
—A College Preparatory School of the highest 
grade. Location thirty miles from Detroit, and unsur 
passed for beauty and healthfulness. For catalogue, 
address Col. J. 8. Roarrs, Supt. 
Minnesota, Duluth. A mer 
WE HARDY SCHOOL.—A COLLEGE 
Preparatory School for Girls. Reopens Septem 
ber 23. 1801. Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley 
and other Eastern Colleges. Native teachers in F rench 
and German. Special departments in Artand Music. 
A handsome new building, with ample grounds. 
For circulars or information —s the school, 





ly to ATE B. Harpy, 
ane ANNA R. HAIRE, 
Principals. 


New JERSEY, Deckertown, Sussex Co, 
EELEY'S SELECT 
School for Boys, Limited. Terma $300; no extras, 

W. H. SEELEY, A.M., Prin. 


New JERSEY, Lakewood 


BOARDING 





AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL.— | 


~ Among the pines. A thorough and attractive 
school for boys. Opens Oct. 1. JAmMEs W. Morey, Prin. 
New Jersey, Lawrenceville. 
AWRENCE VILLE SCHOOL, JOHN C, 
_ Green Foundation. Early application for ad 
mission is advisable. For catalogue and information, 
address Rev. James C. Mac KENZIE, Ph.D. 


NEW JERSEY, Morristown. 


T. HILDA'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


will reopen Sept. 28. Terms $250. Musicextra. 
Summer session. Circulars sent on application. 


New JERSEY, South Orange. 
ny RS. HOTCHKISS WILL OPEN HER 
‘4 Boarding School for Girls September 23, 1891. 





New York, Albany. 
T. AGNES SCHOOL.—UNDER THE 
direction of Bishop Doane. 21st year. Fullcourses 
of study from Kindergarten through Harvard Course 
for Wornen. 34 instructors. Tuition $400 a year. For 
catalogue address St. Agnes School. 


New_York, Brooklyn, 140-142 Oolumbla 
ts 


Heights. 
WHE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls will reopen September 30. 


NEW YORK Ciry, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
Pi Open O t.1. Preparation for the Columbia and 
Harvard Examinations, Barnard, and other colleges 
for Women; number limited; special attention to Eng 
lish, elocution, and physical cuiture; daily instruction 
and practice in Delsurie gymnastics. Mary B. Wui 
TON. A.B., and Lots A. BAaNnGs, 

References—The Hon, Seth Low. Pres. Columbia Col 
lege; the Rev. L. Clark Seelye, D.D., President Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass.; Truman J. Baekus, LL. D., 
Principal of Packer ingtitute, Brooklyn; James G,. Cros 
we lL, E lead M: aster of the Brearley school for Girls, N N.Y. 

New YorK Cry, 148 Madison Avenue. 

V ISS WALKER’S (formerly Mrs, 
d J.J. Roberts and Miss Walker's) SCHOOL FOR 
GIKLS reopens October with important modifica- 
tions and additions. No HOME STUDY for pupils un- 
der fourteen. 


_ 


New York City, No. 615 Madison Avenue 
] ZOODBRIDGE SCHOOL REOPENS 
‘V October 1. 
Scientific, classical, senior, junior. 
J. _Woope RIDGE Davis, Ph.D., Principal. 


NEw York city, 280 and 2827 st St. and West End Av. 
ZAN NORMAN INSTITUTE ( founded 
857). Home and Day School. Medals Paris Ex 
position, 1889. (Annex adjoining.) 
Mme. VAN NoRMAN, Principal. 


New YORK CITY, 23 Madison Avenue. 
¢ H. MORSE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
e« Opens October 1. The Principal will be at home 
after September 1s. 


New York City, 55 w est 47th Street 
iy TSS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen Sept. 30. Three boarding pupils 
will be received into the family. 
NEw York, Garden City, Long Island. 
HE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. 
Paul. a thorough preparatory school of high grade. 
Military Drill. Address for July and August. CHas, 
STURTEVANT Moore, A.B. (Harv.), Scarboro Beach, Me, 


THE 





published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment 


school year. Addr 


Sx hoots. 


New York, Kingston-on-Hudaon. 
f° LDEN HILL PREPARATORY 
J School for Boys. a, 0 per annum 
Joun M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 


New Yor, Man 
‘ei HN’ S Ww LIT. ARY SCHOOL, 
Civil Engineering. Classics. Business, Under 
the visitation of the War Department. Military under 
.S.army Officer, Address Wa. Verneck, Supt. 


New York, New Rochelle. 
WE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
“The Castle.” Boys prepared for college or buat 
ness. Rooms elegantly Tarnished Military instruction, 
Pupils limited. For iUlustrat 
F. FULLER, M.A., Principal. 


wue, address H. 
















New York, Sale 
~AMILY SCH, 
clergyman, collie 

ters tin Leipzig ana 
er, living itn a beautlf, 
thousand feet above 
six boys to be thoro 
Devotes his entire 
sion to Rev. R. Het 
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Dae J ee N’. 


» Rev. J. tor. 

Edward B. Bostwi 8. Adams, M.A., 
1s. 

and Government 
ry system, extensive 
aborat: ry, and boys’ work 


Prepares for colle 
schools, or business If 
play grounds, gymnasium, 


' shop, Spectal proviston for the care « Mt younger boys. 


BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Can completely fill at the Jowest rates all orders for Sc 


The 23d year will begin Sept. 15, LSv1. 


NortH Carona, Asheville. 
IAVENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPAR. 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, Ronald McDonald, B.A., Oxford. 


i SARK St 
Y¥DEN PARK SCHOOL FOR GIKLS.- 
ae Beautiful | slot high patronage, home life, 
unsurpassed advantages for modern languages, music 
etc. Eleventh year begins Sept. 3). For cire ulars 
address Mme. FREDIN, as above 


Onto, Cinctnnati, Mt. Auburn, 31. ellevue Ave, 
| AITSS LUPTON’'S SCHOOL WILL & 
d open September 23. Pupils fron this school have 
taken successfully t e full Harvard Examina’ion, a 
have entered witt conditions \ assar Lee | 
the Cincinnati University. Circulars senton applica 
tion. 


Onr0, Cincinnati. 


Ag?ss ARMSTRONG'S SCHO 
d Girla, Liddesdale Place, Avon 


limited to eighteen. Circulars sent on applicath n 





4 we Cinetanesi. 





M righ CBURN INSTITUT i 
and E agitah Home School for ¥« i 
dress H. Th mal 
VY SYLVANTIA, Bryn Mawr 

B IR ’ MAWR CO > . 

ad n Ph t ia—A C exe for W 
Program, s z graduate and r a 
courses of st y re < acaule vea x s 
om apy ati 


PENNSYLVAN A. Bryn Mawr. 


PY ged BALDWIN’'S DAY, BOARD 
ing. ona | ollexe Preparatory Schoo! for Girls 
reopens Seecber 2 ». For circular address 

Miss FLORENCE BaLpwts 


PENNSYLVANIA, Chester. 


DEN NSYLVANIA MILITAR 
pEMY.—Thirtteth session opens Sept 
A Military College. Civil Engineering r . 
Architecture, Arts. A Preparatory Course of one year 
Circulars of 





Col. C. E. Hyarrt, President. 

PENNSYLVANIA. rice Wales 
TORTH WALE ACADEMY 4ND 
4 School of noni —Twenty-aecond fear Sept 
¥. Board and tuition, $240. Sententin, elther sex 
oo Freshman best colleges. Smith or W elicaley y Col 
lege graduate assistante. 8S. U. Baewwer. P.O. Box 41. 


PENNSYLVaS1A, Montgomery County, Ocontas, 

( GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUN , 1A 
dies, removed in 1883 from Chestnat St. Phils 
delphia, to Ogonts, the spacious country seat ‘of Jay 
Cooke, will begin ita forty-second year W ednes: lay 
Sept. 30. For circulars apply to Principals Ogonts 
Se L001, 





7 

_ Principals. Principal Pmerita. 
Miss FRasces E. RESYErt, ise H. A. DILLareE. 
Miss SYLvts J. EastTMas. 


‘} 


School and Library Books on application. 
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Schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA, wOOr a TER TER 
Fras ALIN SCHOOL, A CHARTERE: 

institution for Boys end Youngs Men Tere ad 
vanced preparation for the best Colleges and Schools 
of Selence, d extended courses fn History, English 
Literature, sneh, German, Drawing, Flecution, and 
Voeal Muste. An excellent system of phystcal culture 
founded on Delsarte). Fine buthding and extensive 
grounds, Circulars and full information sent on ap 
plication. Grores A. Peary, A.M... Head Master. 


PENNSYLY ANIA Philadel . !a. 1598 Spring Garden St 


Tt NVNSY: V/i4 MUSAUM 
AND ec He OL OF I INDI STR LAL ART — Thorens 
tnstruction in Drawing, Painting, Modeiliag. and in 


dustrtal Desien, Special Departments ta Teatiic De 
sign, Chemistry, and Dyeing Opena October 
L. W. Mirae, Prine!pal 
T. C, Skarcn, Chalrman Committee on instru if 
PENNY! Vasta, Phila lelphia, Germantown, 
x “7 West Chelten Arenue 


MM tS. HEADS SCH¢ 
reo Me or $3. 2} 
PESNSYLVaNtIA, Philadelphia, 245 Walnut Se 
lV’ EST WALNUT ST. SEMINARY 
fo re Young Lad ites Sth year A supertor eda 
cation fn Colle —s tic, a Preparatory lbepart 
ments; aleo in Mu and Art, Mre. Hawaixerra Acre 


R Gif&Ls 





PRENNSYLVaNtA, Phi lacelphia t iy nt a 
] RS. COMEGYS AND Mi as Ss 
a English French, and German Seastinn Sohoot 
‘+ ryoung ladies reopens Sept. OS, sv) 
Btudents prepared for college Ample grounds for 
tdloor exercise 


SS aN ABT ea aia, 130 P'tne Bt 
NM, SS S 4 V« {VD 
Day /—— a Young! Latios wt aw reopen Sept. aa. 


IR TIMOR Swarthmore 
4 » 
; 


i. Vth month Sth. 1 avi Thirty minutes from Hroad 
Street Station, Phila Under care of Friends. Full 
‘ollege QGourses for both sexes leading to Classioal, Ea 
ineering, Sclentific, aud Literary degrees. f 
Feat! n Mngt buthtings OF 

’ id Wbrartes Por particula 3 and Coe 


Pal 






PRESIDENT SWARTHMORE Coll eer 
GQreawany, Frankforton the Main 


% , 
OW TABLE HOM] FERE DIN 
a German family to young gentien lesmone 
—— . mt ¢ ett 1 if 





< e sing 1 ea.re ‘ » 
r rate Reference & AX altimore 
ue Kure brunnenweg 2 


{ [tk IV Si 47ORY OF MUSIC. 
4 A Train ing Sunee! for Music Teachers, U tiea, 
Ss. ¥ Lovie Lommarp, Director 


Tyenrhbewc ofr 
Zea HeEVS, Cle. 











| \ A \ } J 
4 a yoars r ‘ wn 
AT ‘ hans « x bie 
r t mentr i ‘ hat) salary 
S dress 
Oak rE, X r ms. Y 
i: WAY MONROE, DAL ER 
4 thoes Past. Race RB. Monroe, a 
St Vackaye—Eloeution, (Gesture, and the rte 
I phy of Expression. Studio, Fayerw ‘a her st., 
Ca ee, Mass. Address until October 1, Shirley, 
aa 
] PFADY Wi HAS ALWAY HAD 
« 8 ul & ntages witli give her ser saa ipe- 
rone ore n for aconwental home 
A E. Cc. M.,P. O. Box 1659 
Boston, Mass 
IRST-CLASS BOARDING. SCHOOL 


for Girls will receive afew pupils at reduced 
rates in order to fill existing wacanctes Address 
Paisctrran, P.O. Box 1146, Phila., Pa. 
COLLEGE GRADUATE DESIRES 
one or more boys to tutor during the summer 
months. Highest references. Address 
Wruiiam Eety, Amherst. Mass. 
De: 1RRC WSMITIT'S CLASSES FOR 
College Preparation wiil open Mone tay, September 
2S Address until Sept. 20. Columbia College. 
Se TENOGRAPHER OF FIVE YEARS’ 
expericnce desires position. L. M., Nation office, 


( 42: ES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


740 broadway, \. Y. 


hool and 


Miscellaneous Books wherever 


Catalogues of and estimates for 


ope 


Agent ot 
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School Agencies. 


'ANTED.—PROF. OF ASSAYING 

ond  Hovaliargy $1! $1, ues. Prof. of Mining Engt- 
peering. rs of Greek, #1,000 and 
$1,60 Prof. of si a and A ey 500. ’ Prof. of 
— Frot. ot Geology, $1,500. 3 

, $1,500. Teacher of 





MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, 
tors, Governesses, ets-, to Colleges, Schools, and 
Families. Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON. 
23 Union Square, New York. 


YWE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES, 

7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 6 Clinton Place, 
Bpring. Stroct, "Loe ‘aiigeles, «Cal. phy bo 
Manual anes. ‘ —— 0. FISK & 





VE NE Ww AMERICAN TEA CHERS’ 
Aqpney supplies all grades of Teachers and Educa 
, ation near ~ centre of Ay cmon of the 
U.S. Appl yto Cc. B. Rue@ 

Room C, Palace Hotel Building, "Cincinnatt, O. 


A MERICAN AND FOREIGN Professors, 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to Col- 
leges, schools, and families 





MrriaM 'COYRIERE 
6th Av., cor. 20th St., N. ¥. 


eee S TEACHER S' 
ency. ae and best known in U. 8 
Established 1855. 3 Hast 14th Ste “N.Y. 








The N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 
This Bureau has secured to its members in salaries 
under its present manager, $1,000, % 
Circulars and forms sent free. 
Now is the time to register. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 








Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 


Institute Courses in Arts, Combe, Civil and Elec- 
trical Engineering, for the Degrees of Bachelor of Arts. 
| wn semen of Science, Civil Engineer, and Electrical 


panionie Department preparatory for the Institute, 
for other Collexes or for Mercantile career. mna 
sium, swimming-baths, etc. Comptosely an pped. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 16, 1891. For Catal road 

David H, CocHBAN, Ph.D., LL.D. Presi ont, 
“Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL. 


A State School of Mining Engineering, located in the 
heart of the Lake Superior mining region, givin, o- 
tical instruction in rennet 5 Blue eae. Mechanic 
Mechanism, Properties of Materials, Gr; ical Statics’ 
Mechanical and tlectrical Engineering, Shop practice, 
Analytical and Technical Chemistry, Assaying, Ore- 
Dressing, Metallurgy, Plane, Railroad, and Mine Sur- 
pn de Hydreulics, Min Mining,’ Mineralogy, 8 erostaphy, 

General, nomic, and Field Geology, etc 
mer Schools in Surveying, Shop-practice, and Field 
Geology. Laboratories, 8 Ops. and Stamp Mill well 
ec Squlpped. Tuition free. ¥or Catalogues apply to the 

r, HouGHTON, MICH. 





An Opportunity for Profes- 
sional Growth 


Is afforded to progressive teachers, in both pub- 
lic and private schools. within a radius of fifty 
miles from New York City, in the SATURDAY 
CLASSES of the New York College for the 
Training ot Teachers, 9 University Place, N. Y. 
WALTER L. HERVEY, 
Acting President, 





School of Drawing and Painting, 
AND DEPARTMENT OF DECORATIVE DESIGN, 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON, 


For circulars and detailed information, apply to the 
manager. 





HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATOR Y. 
—The Leading School of Expression in America, 
First to teach the System of Delsarte. Send for cata- 


logue to Mosks True Buown, M. A., Boston, Mass. 





A Glance at the Difficulties 
of German Grammar. 
(1) Verjdiedenartiges 


(Miscellaneous). 


(2) Seitworter 


(Verbs), 
(3) Biegung der Seitwarter 
(Conjugation of Verbs). 
COMPILED BY CHARLES F, CUTTING. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Liberal Terms to Teachers. 


For sale by Foreign centintinns and by the 
Publishers, 


THOMAS GROOM & COMPANY, 
82 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


This work has been adopted as a text-book by the 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


‘THE LAW SCHOOL 


OF THE 


COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 





The School has a two years’ and a three years’ course 
of studies, with a Faculty comprising in its number 
Justice HARLAN aud Justice BREWER of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court, Judges Cox,and Brap.Leyof the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, the Hon ILLIA 
A. Maury, Asst. Attorney-General of the "U. 8., the 
Hon, WILLIAM E, Simonvs, U. 8. Co: Commissioner of Pa- 
tents, and others. 

For catalogues’ address JamEs C. WELLING, Pres. 


UNIVERSITY 7% 7%irty-third 
year begins Octo 
LAW SCHOOL ber 7, 189%. 
Confers LL.B.; also (for new graduate courses) LL.M. 
For catalogues, showing reorganized Faculty, ad- 
dress Prof, I. F. RUSSELL, 
Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York. 








WE NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 120 

Broadway, New York City, opens Oct. 1, "1891, 
tae al course, a g to degree of LL.B. Tuition 

$100. ‘* Dwight Method” of instruction. For cata- 
loge, etc., address GrorGE CHasE, Dean. 


Haverford College Studies 


Nos, 6 AND 7, 
Containing ‘** THE APOLOGY OF ARISTIDES,” 
by J. RENDEL HARRIS, with an Appendix by 
J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. Price, $2.00. 
Address SECRETARY, 
Haverford College, Penna, 








DOES MODERN EDUCATION EDU- 
CATE? 


Answered in four striking articles in the No Name 
Magazine, commencing with the October number. The 
four numbers of the magazine containing them will 
be sent, postpaid, for 35 cents. 

Advertising rates (for the present) 10 cents a line. 

Address AMERICAN PRESS CO., Publishers, 

Baltimore, Md. 





Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


Petites Causeries. 


NEW EDITION just out. 


Cayseries Avec Mes Eleves. 
NEw EDITION just out. 

Exercises with translations from English into 
French bave been added to both books; a.so 
a complete conjugation of French Verbs. <A 
copy of the pamphiets containing these exercises 
and the keys to the same, also the Catalogues 01 
his publications, will be sent free to eppiicants by 

Dr. L. SAC VEUR, 
6 Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Mass, 


D. Appleton & Co.'s 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THE HISTORY OE ANCIENT 
CIVILIZATION. 


A Hand-book based upon M. Gustave Ducov- 
DRAY’S ‘ Histoire Sommaire de la Civilisa- 
tion.’ Edited by the Rev. J. VER‘ CHOYLE, 
M.A. With numerous illustrations, Large 
12mo, cloth, $1.75 


“With M. ice tna work as a basis, many addi- 
tions having been made, derived from special writers, 
Mr. Verschoyle has roduced an excellent work. which 
~~ a@ comprehensive view of early civilization. .. . 

s to the world of the past, the volume under notice 
ee of Egypt. . Assyria, the Far East, of Greece and 

Rome, in the most comprenensive manner. It is not 
the arts alone which are fully illustrated, but the lite- 
rature, laws, manners, and customs; the beliefs of all 
these countries are contrasted. If the book gave alone 
the history of the monuments of the past, it would be 
valuable, a v4 is its all-around character which ren- 
ders it so us great many volumes have been 
produced treating ofa east civilization, but we have 
seen none which in the same space gives such varied 
information.”—New York Times. 


THE HISTORY OF MODERN 
CIVILIZATION. 


A Handbook also based upon M. Gustave Dvu- 
coupRaAY's ‘ Histoire Sommaire de la 
Civilisation.” Edited by the Rev. J, VER- 
SCHOYLE, M.A. Illustrated. Uniform with 
“The History of Ancient Civilization.” 
12mo. Cloth, $2.25. 


** Contains a vast quantity of information on many 
subjects, generally arranged with much skill.’”’—Sat- 
urday Review, 

** The work of author and adapter has been admira- 
bly executed, and the result is that rarest of literary 
portents—a summary at once comprehensive and r 
able,”’—London Telegraph. 


D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 


1, 3, anD 5 Bonp St., NEw YORK. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
Poetry, With Reference to Aris- 


TOTLE'S POETICS. By Jown HENRY NEWMAN. 
Edited, with Introdmetion and Notes, by Albert S. 
Cook, Professor of English Lang e and Litera- 
ture in Yale University. 8vo, Flexible Cloth. 

x + 36 pages. Price by mail, postpaid, 35 cents. 
Tals is printed with wide margins for students’ 
notes. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO, 


Materials tor French Composition 
By C. H. GraANDGENT. In four parts. Price 12 
cents each. 

Part I., based on L’ Abbé Constantin, was at once 
adopted for use by Harvard, Cornell, Johns Hopkins, 
Oberlin, Vassar, the Boston ‘Schools, ete., ete. 

Send for descriptive slip. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO. 


ae. BURDETT & CO., 


'SHERS, 








° ine @ no nag four new books: 
orn FOR THE STUDY OF ART. z. JOSEPH- 
ABBo1f, Providence,R. I. Price $1. 
cHeIL(AN SERIES OF STUDY AND “SONG. Book 

Vv. a. a mixed voices. By JoHN W. TuFts. Price 


By 

THE TEACHERS’ HANDBOOK OF SLOYD. Price 

ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By S. P. Mgaps. Price 
80 cents. 





NOW READY: 


Woodruff’s Greek Prose. 


Based upon Books I-III of the Anabasis. Plan 
and method same as Daniell’s Latin Prose, 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 





Italian Riviera—Winter Resort. 


FOR SALE—A splendid house, quite new, healthful 
sition, commanding superb views of sea and moun- 
ins; eight acres, olive grove and garden. Photo- 
graph sentif desire|. Particulars of 
WALTER CONGREVE, Alassio, Italy. 





Common Words Difficult To Spell. 

A practical spelling-book, with dictation exercises, 
containing only common words which experience has 
po gegen Ay be misspelled. Thoroughly endors- 
ed 2 ye eee eng 20 —_—. tant 
copies postpaid, 24 c’ 

2316 St. f-- Pl., FP hilada Pa. 
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The Week. 


THE necessity of having a man in the of- 
fice of Secretary of State who is physically 
able to discharge its duties, is plainly indi- 
cated in this passage from a speech by Pre- 
sident Harrison in repty to an invitation to 
attend an exposition in Georgia: 





“T have a good many very important mat- 
ters demanding attention from now on to the 
meeting of Congress, Some are home mat- 
ters of importance and some are fcreign. 
Looking back over the past year, it would 
seem probable that there was a conspiracy 
among the Powers to see that those in respon 
sible places should have no rest. Many of 
these things must now come to my personal 
attention.” 


While the nation feels much safer with Mr. 
Harrison acting as Secretary of State than 
with Mr. Blaine in charge of the Depart- 
ment, it is obviously unjust to require the 
President to carry, month after month, so 
heavy a load in addition to the duties of the 
Executive. 





Balmaceda’s death is a dramatic close to 
his career. His suicide has saved him the 
protracted misery of a trial and public exe- 
cution, and leaves his memory in some- 
what better condition than if he had 
been judicially shot or hanged. People al- 
ways feel a little sorry fora man who kills 
himself in despair, though in South Ameri- 
ea suicide is unusually disreputable. He ap- 
pears to have tried a coup d'état, after the 
fashion of Louis Napoleon in 1851, by cor- 
rupting the army in much the same way, 
and possibly persuaded himself, as his pro- 
totype probably did, that he was in some lit- 
tle degree acting in the interest of the peo- 
ple, as well as providing himself with a snug 
berth for life. But it is for the best interests 
of mankind that any man who tries to play 
this game should feel that his life is staked 
on the issue; that if he fails, he must either 
submit to be hanged or must blow his brains 
out. Balmaceda has made a contribution of 
immense value to the art of government in 
South America. It will be a relief to most 
people to hear that the //erald’s story about 
his escape through the assistance of Admiral 
Brown had no foundation. The Valparaiso 
correspondent of that paper has doue such 
good service that he will be easily forgiven 
for letting himself be imposed on in this in- 
stance. But the story, though untrue, il!us- 
trated certain rules of international law 
and of sound public policy which we 
hope will now appear plainer to the State 
and Navy Departments than they have of 
late. The god Jingo is a worthless, drunken 
rascal, who is constantly getting his wor- 
shippers into scrapes, 





The defence cf Egan put forth at Wash- 
ington by Admiral McCann undoubtedly 
relieves him of the suspicion of being an 





open blunderer, but does not touch the 
main charges against him. The Admiral 
takes to himself the blame of having made 
public Egan’s opinion that the Balmaceda 
Government was invincible; but how 
is that opinion, supposing it honest, 
to be accounted for? On the spot as 
he was, he should at least have been 
as well informed as people in England, 
yet it was months ago that Col. North, the 
‘nitrate king,” publicly declared that the 
Congressionalists had with thein the wealth 
and intelligence of the country, ard were 
certain to win in the end, while but a week 
or two before the Balmaceda bubble 
was finally pricked, the South Amen 
can Jcurnal said it had reason to be 
lieve that desirable operation to be 
imminent. The reason why public opinion 
in this country was so mis'ed and so sur- 
prised at the actual outcome, was the per- 
sistent laudation of Balmaceda which was 
given out at Washington, and which had i's 
origin in Egan's despatches. We see no 
escape from the conclusion that his judg- 
ment was temporarily clouded by the desire 
to become a ‘‘nitrate king” himself. 
Nor does Admiral McCann squarely meet 
Mr. Foster’s charge that Egan was at first 
disposed to back up Balmaceda in his pur- 
pose of violating the safe-conduct guaran 
teed the insurgent peace-envoys. And as 
to the pawn-broking and other business 
ventures of our Minister, to which Mr. Fos- 
ter referred, nothing was said by the naval 
ofticer. The real significance of the public 
attack on Egan by the Congressionalist 
agent in this country lay in the 
fact that it was meant to head 
off the attempt to make him out a much 
abused man, and to make it plain that he 
was distinctly a persona non grata to the 
new Government. There is no doubt that 
he is such, or that he will have to come 
home, sooner or later, despite his ‘‘ inde- 
fatigable efforts’’ to serve the Herald cor- 
respondent. 





Wall Street has unquestionab’y been 
taken completely by surprise by the sudden 
awakening of the craze for stock specula- 
tion among the peop'e at large. It bas been 
clear, all along, that our marvellous grain 
crops of this year would enrich not only 
the farmers who raised them, but the 
railroads which transported them, and that, 
with the return of prosperity to these 
two great industries, activity wou'd by de- 
grees revive throughout the industrial com- 
munity. But it is a tradition of the street 
that the outside public rareiy ‘‘ discounts” 
the future unless it is excited by some 
sudden and unexpected good news, and 
stimulated by the stock- market opera- 
tions of professional leaders. There were, 
moreover, several distinctly unfavorable 
elements in the present financial situa- 
tion. The money market is approaching 
closeness; two of the most extensive rail- 
way systems in the country are even now 





nora 
hovering on the verge of bankruptcy, and 
the buying public of Europe, which contri- 
butes so largely to Wall Street bull markets, 
is overshadowed with industrial discourage 
ment and distress, The speculative pubtic, 
however, knows no traditions, Powerful 
and skilful operators attempted to depress 
the market by means of these unfavorable 
elements ; but they were swept aside last 
week, as indeed was the whole amazed and 
incredulous speculating fraternity. The 
course of the stock market has told its own 
story, not merely in the advance in prices, but 
in the enormous volume of transactions, now 
averaging every day six or eight times the 
daily average of a few months ago, 





tis eminently fitting that the collapse of 
Gov. Hill should be attended by circum 
stances Which forcibly illustrate the charac 
ter of both himself and his system. He 
wished to control the recent Democratic Con 
vention so absolutely that he could put 
upon its ticket only such men as he 
could depend upon to administer their of- 
tices in the interest of his personal amb! 


latform such 
views upon questions of high national im 


tion, and could put into its 


portance as would show to the country 
that the State of New York stood with him, 
and not with the honest men of his party, in 
regard to those issues. To carry his point in 
regard to nominations, he broke his personal 
pedge to one of his most subservient fol- 
force him from the 
ticket at the last moment. He also sought 
to put on another man who had no 


lowers and sought to 


claim to the position. except a miserab'e 
record of incompetency in office and a will- 
ingness to pledge himself to do the Gov- 
ernor’s bidding. The Convention refused to 
obey the Governor's orders in both instances. 
To carry his point on national issues, he sent 
to the Committee on Resolutions a platform 
that contained a silver p’ank which, if 


adopted, would have committed the party 


in this State to free silver by making it 
appear unwilling to come out squarely 
against it. This was one of the best in- 
stances of Hillism ever afforded. In order 
to gain a supposed personal advantage for 
himself, the Governor was willing to 
have his party take the one step which 
was almost certain to bring it to defeat 
in the State this year and in the nation 
next year. Provided he could show the 
free-silver advocates in the South and 
West that he had his party behind him on 
that question in New York, he cared nothing 
for either the financial and commercial sta- 
bility of the country or the welfare of his 
own party. The Committee on Resolutions 
promptly rejected this plank, and substituted 
a declaration in favor of honest money in its 
place. 





It seemed for a time as if the high degree 
of dexterity acquired through long years of 
practice by the makers of the tariff plank 
in Republican platforms were in danger of 
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going to waste since the passage of the 
McKinley Bill. That measure put an end 
to the familiar displays of agility in attempt- 
ing to ride two horses going opposite ways, 
as it is such a brutally definite affair, and 
leaves no room for the old vague and 
balanced phrases promising the millennium 
to laborers and the Elysian Fields to farm- 
ers. But the necessity of saying something 
about ‘‘ reciprocity ” has suddenly come in 
to put the talent for ambiguous utterance to 
new use, Thus, the New York Republicans 
sang their praises of that policy which let in 
free those articles which we ‘‘cannot pro- 
duce in adcquate quantity,’’ and opened mar- 
kets for those products of the “‘ farm and fac- 
tory which it is profitable to export.” The 
Massachusetts Republicans, however, show- 
ed a distinct advance in their deliverance on 
thesubject. They boldly approved of a poli- 
cy which, by ‘‘a wise discrimination in the ex- 
change of products,” would secure ‘‘ the most 
profitable foreign commerce,” and would 
“increase, without endangering, the prosperi- 
ty of our domestic indusiries.” These are 
fine-drawn distinctions worthy of being pro- 
mulgated on the spot where the theologians 
of a by-gone age used to bring out their tri- 
umphant reconciliations between free-will 
and *predestination. 





The independent voter in New York, dis- 
gusted at being shut up to a choice of evils 
in the approaching election, must envy the 
happy position of his brethren in Massachu- 
setts. The contest for the Governorship in 
that State is between two young men each 
of whom is well qualified to fill the office 
with credit to the commonwealth, and 
neither of whom represents any boss or 
machine. The canvass is to be a friendly 
controversy between two rivals us to which 
can make the better showing of advantage 
to the community to accrue from his suc- 
cess; and, whichever wins, the State is sure 
to be well served, Fortunate indeed is the 
lot of the Massachusetts Mugwump this 
year. 





Much stress is laid by many of Mr. Fas- 
sett’s supporters upon his remark in his 
speech of acceptance—‘‘One thing at a 
time.” This has been interpreted to signify 
that he is running for Governor on State 
issues alone, and that he should be support- 
ed on those issues without regard 
to questions of national politics. In 
our opinion, this is not merely a 
sound position, but it is the only one 
upon which Mr. Fassett can hope to win. 
Yet he himself has made the mistake of 
bringing the sectional issue into the canvass; 
and now comes the Press of this city, the 
leading penny paper of the party, with an- 
other and far more disturbing issue, which 
it presents to the voters in the following 


form: 
** DON’T FORGET THIS. 


** One important fact should not be forgot- 
ten. ‘lhe political engagement of ‘91 is the 
beginning of the great battle of 1892, and every 
vote cast for Flower will also be a vote for 
British free trade,” 


If every vote cast for Flower will be a vote 





for British free trade, then every vote cast 
for Fassett will be a vote for McKinley pre- 
tection. That issue was squarely presented 
in this State last November, and the verdict 
was 75,000 majority against McKinleyism. 
With that and the Force Bill as Republican 
battle-cries, the chances for Mr. Fassett’s 
election will be very slim. 





Concerning the appointment of ex-Senator 
Hendricks of Syracuse as Collector of this 
port, it is to be said that if political con- 
siderations rather than merit and fitness are 
to be the deciding qualifications, there 
are reasons for thankfulness that a man of 
such excellent personal character has been 
chosen, It isa thoroughly political appoint- 
ment, and is made in complete defiance of 
the President's civil-service-reform pledges. 
Mr. Hendricks has served several terms in the 
State Senate, where he has preserved an envi- 
able record of personal integrity and an un- 
deviating record of party loyalty. He oc- 
cupies towards Senator Hiscock the same 
relation that Mr. Fassett occupies towards 
Mr. Piatt. As Messrs. Hiscock and Platt 
are now working in harmony in New York 
Republican politics, the appointment of Mr. 
Hendricks to take charge of those politics in 
the Custom-house is acceptable to both of 
them. We trust that for the incidental 
interest of the customs service Mr. Hendricks 
will be allowed to retain the office a much 
longer time than his two immediate prede- 
cessors were. While he is likely to make an 
efficient Collector, we feel justified in predict- 
ing that any members of the unclassified ser- 
vice in the Custom-house who for any reason 
are not congenial to Messrs. Platt and His- 
cock, will have to ‘‘ go.” 





Tae reappearance of Custom-house col- 
lectors as active managers in Republican 
canvasses and attendants upon Republican 
conventions is a striking proof of the de- 
cline of principle in the party, There is 
only one sound rule for such cases, and it is 
found in the order to oftice-holders issued 
by a Republican President on June 22, 1877, 
which said: 

** No officers should be required or permitted 

to take partin the arrangement ot political 
organizations, caucuses, conventions, or elec- 
tion campaigns, Their right to vote and to 
express their views on public questions, either 
orally or through the press, is not denied, pro- 
vided it does not interfere with the discharge 
of their official duties. No assessment for po- 
litical purposes on officers or subordinates 
should Le allowed.” 
Naturally enough, when the collectors of 
the chief custom-houses in the States of New 
York and Massachusetts leave their offices 
to run party conventions, and know that 
they will not even receive a rebuke for such 
conduct, Republican managers throughout 
the country take the next step, and openly 
demand ‘‘voluntary contributions” from 
Republican  office-holders. Here 
‘*stand-and- deliver” sort of notification 
which has just been sent by the Chairman 
of the Ohio Republican State Executive 
Committee to the clerks in the Washington 
departments: 


‘“The Republican Executive Committee of 


is the‘ 





Ohio is now fully organized and actively at 
work. Funds are required tor this work, The 
campaign in Ohio is now more than a State 
campaign. It is national in both its_im- 
portance and effect. The election of Hon, 
William McKinley, jr., and bis associates on 
the ticket, and a Republican General Assem- 
bly this fall in Ohio, and a Republican United 
States Senator from this State, assures Re- 
publican success in the campaign orf 1892, 
You are the incumbent of place made possible 
by the success of the party inthe past. The 
continued success of the Republican party is 
of great interest and advantage to the whole 
country, and you no doubt appreciate it. A 
liberal contribution from you as an individual 
will largely aid the Committee in the further- 
ance of its work. In the ordinary business 
affairs of life, promptness of payment is abso- 
lutely required. Such promptness in our busi- 
ness is equally important. We will be pleased 
to hear from you at once.” 





The activity of Federal office-holders in 
the Republican campaign in this State be- 
comes more pronounced every week. Nor 
does it anywhere meet rebuke from the Re- 
publican press. On the contrary, the lead- 
ing organ of the party commends it with 
the utmost heartiness. Says the New York 
Tribune: 

‘*Much credit is due to Postmaster Van 

Cott for the fine campaign meeting in Hard- 
man Halil on Thursdav evening. Mr. Van 
Cott and the Seventh District were on deck 
early this vear: they organized a Fassett and 
Vrooman Club on the very day the nomina- 
tions were made at Rochester, and they pro- 
pose to remain there until sunset on Election 
Day.” 
The 7ribune adds that ‘it is going to be a 
lively and a winning campaign.” Does it 
really think that the constant presence of 
Mr. Van Cott ‘‘on deck,” instead of em- 
ployed in the discharge of his duties as Post- 
master, is calculated to win independent 
voters to the support of the Republican 
ticket ? 





As the time for the assembling of Con- 
gress approaches, the Republicans are begin- 
ning to realize what a mess of scandals the 
Administration has been accumulating for a 
Democratic House to investigate. The 
Washington correspondent of the St. Paul 
Picneer I resssounds a warning note, ‘‘ The 
Census Office will be a mine for the Demo- 
crats,” he writes, *‘and they will show the 
country just how little Bob Porter knew 
about the business of census taking. There 
are many transactions in that cffice which 
will be paraded before the country and be 
used against the Republican party in the 
next campaign. No bureau of the Govern- 
ment seems so rotten and where so many of- 
fences have been committed as in this Census 
Office. Not only is it clear that the census is 
utterly unreliable, but it seems that enor- 
mous sums have been spent, and how or 
where will only come out when some one is 
made to tell the truth about the inside 
transactions of the office.” Next to the 
Census Office, the worst showing will prob- 
ably be made by an investigation of the me- 
thods of Green B. Raum in the Pension 
Office. ‘‘Many good Republicans,” says 
the correspondent, ‘‘ have been earnestly 
hoping that Raum would get out and leave 
the office in the hands of some capa- 
ble and efficient ofticer who was, more- 
over, known to be thoroughly honest.” It 
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is also likely that the Naval Committee will 
look into the management of that Depart- 
ment and see if it is true, as charged by a 
great many, that Acting-Admiral Waiker 
bas been exercising ‘‘a pul!,” to the detri- 
ment of the navy. Still another scandal 
which this correspondent overlooks is that 
of Wanamaker and the Keystone Bank of 
Philadelphia, which should engage the early 
attention of the Banking and Currency 
Committee. Altogether, it is safe to predict 
that the Democrats will make the most of the 
great opportunities which the Republicans 
have given them. 





The Legislative Committee in Pennsylva- 
nia which is investigating the affairs of the 
State Treasury and Auditor-General’s Office 
in connection with the Bardsley robberies in 
Philadelphia, is having some trouble because 
of the absence from the State of the most de- 
sirable witnesses. It will be remembered that 
all the living ex-Treasurers and ex-Treasury 
clerks, including Quay, hastened to get out 
of the State as soon as the Committee came 
together. The Auditor-General, Mr. Me- 
Camant, did not venture to flee, however, 
and he took the witness-staad on Saturday. 
He denied all charges of guilty know- 
ledge of Bardsley’s doings, but he had 
some difficulty in giving plausible explana- 
tions of some letters which had _ passed 
between him and Bardsley, and which the 
District Attorney of Philadelphia placed in 
evidence. These showed that Bardsley had 
been in the habit of making presents of vari- 
ous kinds to Mr. McCamant, ranging from 
neckties and rare books to French clocks. 
In explanation of these, Mr. McCamant said 
that he found it difficult to obtain rare 
books in Harrisburg, and so he got Mr. 
Bardsley to buy them for him in Philadel- 
phia. As for the neckties, he happened to 
want some one day when he was in Philadel- 
phia, and, as he had not time to buy them, 
Bardsley offered to get them for him. ‘I 
preferred purchasing them there,” be added, 
‘‘as I wear an unusually long tie and it is not 
easy to find those in Harrisburg. I generally 
buy such little things when J am in Philadel- 
phia.” 





That this explanation, like the neckties, is 
“‘unusually long,” is shown by the citation 
which the Philadelphia Public Ledger makes 
from some remarks recently uttered by the 
District Attorney in court. It had been 
shown by the stubs of Bardsley’s check- 
books that he had drawn checks for several 
large amounts, like $1,000, $500, $666. to 
‘*L. and Mc,” ‘“ Mc,” “W. L.,” and at 
other times to Thomas McCamant and Wil- 
liam Livsey. Livsey was cashier in the 
State Treasurer's office, and he first left the 
State and then resigned. Bardsley was 
brought from prison to court last week in 
order to explain these checks, but he re- 
fused to testify. This refusal forced the 
District Attorney to drop the cases against 
McCamant and Livsey for the present, and 
in doing so he said: 


“For instance, check No. 818, April 1, 1890, 
for $500; for that we have a post-office re 





ceipt and registered letters from both Mr. Me- 
Camantand Mr. Livsev, dated April 2, IMA; 
No, 524, May 1, 1890, $6€6—in regard to that 
I find a letter of Mr. McCamant’s dated 
May 3, in which he says: ‘Please ac 
cept my thanks for favors received’ 
No, 426—tbere is a letter comes of correspond- 
ing date, ‘Your favor of yesterday received: 
accept my thanks.’ So it goes on continually, 
the letter and check corresponding in date, al 
lowing merely for what would be the time in 
the transmission from here to there—the re- 
ceipt of the money. I mention this simply 
to show why I have kept these letters—why |! 
have preserved them for the purposes of prose 
cution.” 


In commenting upon this statement in con 
nection with Mr. McCamant’s testimony, the 
Ledger says: 


“if it bad not been for the perversity of 
Mr. Bard-ley, we might bave had a week 
ago the simple and _= satisfving exp!ana- 
tion that the then City Treasurer was 
engaged in buying neckties and handker- 
chiefs, books, ete, for the Auditor-General), 
and that these were the favors of which ac 
knowledgment was made It was an awk- 
ward coincidence that Mr. MeCamant should 
need a necktie or something of that sort on 
the very days that Mr. Bardsley was drawing 
these tell-tale checks!” 





There is one newspaper in a very grouty 
state over the shortening of time between 
England and Japan, as exemplified by the 
carrying of the mail from Yokohama to 
London in twenty days. This is the Vonw 
facturer of Philadelphia. This shortening, 
it says, ‘simply means quickening the pro 
cesses of filching from the Japaaese their 
substance.” Great Britain, it thinks, is 
breaking down the native industries of 
Japan, as she did long ago those of 
India. The shortening of mail carriage 
will hasten the day when no Japanese wil! 
be able to earn a living by his labor, but 
will have to stand still and submit to be 
clothed and fed, tobaccoed and liquored, by 
Jobn Bull exclusively. So serious is this 
prospect, and so much does it rouse the 
missionary zeal in the organ of the Manu 
facturers’ Club that it thinks we ought toin- 
terfere and force Japan to adopt a tariff of 
some kind—we hardly know what kind, and 
the organ does not exp'ain. It savs that 
‘*we buy far more from Japan than England 
does, and sell far less to Japan. Last year our 
imports amounted to $21.000,000 and our ex 
ports only to $5,000,000, while in the case of 
England the figures are just about reversed.” 
A dreadful state of things, indeed! Since, 
in the present state of our navy, we can- 
not spare a fleet to go to Japan and 
compel her to buy more from us, the 
only alternative is for us to buy less 
from her. It is quite within our power to 
stop buying $21,000,000 from Japan. Then 
if she should continue to buy $5,000,000 
from us (and she might be such a fool if we 
didn’t make much noise about it), the situa- 
tion would be reversed, and we should be as 
happy as England is. Why will some peo- 
ple take such roundabout ways to attain fe- 
licity when it is immediately within their 
grasp? 





The proposed treaty between Brazil and 
the Argentine Republic for the settlement 
of the Missiones boundary dispute was re- 
jected by the Brazilian Chamber of Depu- 


ties, August 10, by an overwhelming majo- 
rity. This result had been for some time 
foreseen, inasmuch asthe terms of the treaty 
appeared to be a flat abandonment of almost 
the entire Brazilian contention. The nego 
tiation was conducted hastily, and, it ls now 
alleged, ina glaringly incompetent manner, 
by the Provisional Government, and its up 
setting is only one of many signa of popular 
disapproval of the goings on in the time of 
the Dictatorship. The ex-Emperor was 
brought into the debate through a declara 
tion by one of his friends, that he consider 
ed the treaty a surrender of national rights, 
and that he never would have consented 
to it while Emperor This fell in so pat 
with the general temper that it distinctly 
enhanced the public regard for Dom Pedro 
The exact effect of the re jection of the tre aly 
is in dispute There was a préxisting 
agreement between the two countries to sub 
mit the matter to arbitration, but it is now 
held that this was superseded and nullified 


by the trenty. However, a peaceful settle 


ment of the difficulty in some way or other 
is to be looked for, as neither country ts in 
a condition to do apy fighting 


The International Corn Market at Vienna 
was opened on the 30th of August, and the 
results of the European harvests, prepared 
by the best statisticians, were then exhibit 
ed. Omitting the smaller countries and sub 
divisions, the showing as to wheat and rye 


was as follows, the figure 100 representing 


an aversge crop: 


Wheat. Rye 


Austria ‘ — 3 3 
Hungary ‘ 100 71 
Prussia e : e2 74 
Dararia : ‘ vs ~ 
italy : i a6 
Relgfum cpeneen “ 26 45 
FVAMCO. 2 0000s — 64 oO 
Great Pritain and Ireland wees fos) 
Russia—Podolia ............ were} 100 | = @0 
Peasarabia ; . 70 60 
POR a cs ctessnvsscccvenen 82 8&7 
Geman, vsassce cees 55 65 
Kherson and Ye katerinoslav 00 60 
Kurland and Lithuania..... 95 75 
Northern ..... name nee 45 45 
BSPE6 cccccccscvccccevscesveseveceeese 95 


The wheat production of India was set down 
at 6,824 000 tons, being an increase of 700,- 
000 tons over last year. That of the United 
States was given as 545,000,000 bushels, 
against 899,000,000 bushels last year. This 
great cain in the United States, the London 
Feonomist’s correspondent says, ‘‘ created 
quite a sensation.” But later accounts than 
those known at Vienna, from the spring- 
wheat districts of the Northwest, authorize 
the belief that the wheat crop of the United 
States will be fully 50,000,000 bushels larger 
than that given above. The opinion was ex- 
pressed that the harvest of the United States 
would suffice to balance the deficiencies in 





Russia and in western Europe. 
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THE NEW YORK DEMOCRATIC CON- 
VENTION. 


Tue gains resulting from the action of the 
Democratic Convention, so far as Federal 
politics is concerned, are obvious. That ac- 
tion has thrown the State unmistakably 
on the side of good money, so that it will 
not now be possible for the Republicans to 
ignore the tariff in 1892, and go to the coun- 
try, as they had hoped, on the issue of free 
coinage. It has completely overthrown Hill 
and destroyed his machine, thus removing 
him completely from the arena as a competi- 
tor with Mr. Cleveland for the vote of the 
New York delegation. The effect of this 
on Democratic politics and politicians all 
over the country will doubtless be very 
strong. It will probably give a death-blow 
to the silver craze long before the National 
Convention meets. 

The platform touching the silver question 
is both uncompromising and aggressive, Its 
attack upon the present silver law (the Act of 
July 14, 1890) betrays both a discerning 
mind and a courageous spirit. We confess 
that we did not look for either of these quali- 
ties in the degree in which we find them set 
out in the platform. Neither Tilden nor 
Manning ever produced anything more to the 
point, or more worthy of the support of the 
business community. The act named is the 
Republican party’s chief stumbling-block in 
a financial way. The difference between 
that and free coinage is one of degree only. 
Both point to the substitution of the silver 
standard in place of the gold standard in 
the progress of time. That this is the ten- 
dency and drift of the Act of July 14 is 
tacitly confessed in the measure itself. After 
providing for the purchase of 4,500,000 
ounces of silver bullion each month, the act 
declares it to be the policy of the United 
States to maintain the two metals on a parity 
with each other. That language would 
never have been used if there had not been, 
in the minds of the framers of the law, a be- 
lief that its operation would at some time 
put the two metals of a parity with each 
other. There could have been no other mo- 
tive for embodying this clause in the bill, as 
it was only a stump speech in any case. Itis 
declaratory, or rather declamatory, and 
without legislative force. It puts up a 
finger-post for the executive branch of the 
Government, and in this way advertises the 
fact that the purchase of 54,000,000 ounces 
of silver per year does tend to disparity be- 
tween the two metals. It is an apology for 
a conscious financial blunder, and the mis- 
chief of it is, that it requires the Republican 
party to go on apologizing for it in- 
definitely, and thus perpetuating the evil 
apologized for. Both Senator Sherman and 
Mr. McKinley in Ohio have taken the 
ground that the Act of July 14 is a good 
thing per se, and all the people whom they 
can persuade are parroting their words, 
Now Mr. Sherman knows that that act is a 
very bad and dangerous one. It is well 
known that he gave it his assent and his 
vote under protest and with the great- 
est reluctance. He knows better than any 
other Senator that the purchase and coinage 
of silver ought to be stopped altogether. If 





his partisan interests were not involved—if 
he were free to speak as he thinks—he 
would applaud the resolution of the New 
York Democratic Convention with both 
hands. But it has turned out, as often be- 
fore in Mr. Sherman’s career, that he is 
now giving his sanction and his support, 
and such educating influence as he commands, 
to policies which he knows to be bad, and 
which will lead to financial wreck unless 
the business community is saved by more 
courageous men than himse!f. 


Now the Democratic party in the West 
and South has gone in for free coinage. The 
Democrats of the East, and particularly 
those of New York, have taken the opposite 
tack. If the latter succeed in the elec- 
tions this year, they will stem the tide 
and remove that danger from the field. 
Especially will this result follow if the De- 
mocrats lose Ohio and hold New York and 
Massachusetts. There is now, for the first 
time in many years, an opportunity for the 
party to return to its old platform— 
the platform of Jackson, Benton, Marcy, 
and Silas Wright, The traditional policy of 
the Democratic party on the money question 
was sound. It was always in favor of the 
best dollar that could be had. No dollar 
was then too good for the wage-earner or for 
any American citizen. Itis only since the 
war, and since the insidious and debasing in- 
fluence of legal-tender notes came into play, 
that the party has been led into the mischiev- 
ous and ruinous policy of favoring clipped 
money. Once out of this rut—and there is 
now a fair chance of getting out—there 
will be no free-coinage party left in any part 
of the country, and we shall have only to 
deal with the pestilent Act of July 14, which 
the Republicans are hypocritically praising. 
The financial firmament has been much clear- 
ed by the action taken at Saratoga, and we 
feel a due sense of thankfulness to the men 
whose persistence and courage have given the 
voice of the party in the Empire State against 
the further coinage of silver, except on the 
basis of its intrinsic equality with gold. 


But in saying this, we must not overlook 
the fact that the Convention at Saratoga was, 
after all, a State Convention; that it influ- 
ences Federal politics only indirectly and re- 
motely. Concerning Federal legislation it 
can exercise only the power of advice or per- 
suasion. Concerning State politics it speaks 
with the voice of a probable ruler. If its 
ticket should win this fall, the result will, in 
the Federal arena, fortify certain opinions 
concerning the national finances and dis- 
credit certain other opinions, but in the 
State arena it will put certain men in power 
in this city and in the State, and firmly in- 
trench certain others in power which they 
already hold. Consequently, while our inte- 
rest in the Convention’s action in Federal 
politics is to a certain degree a speculative 
interest, our interest in its State action is an 
intensely practical interest. In the one sphere, 
the Federal arena, the politicians at Saratoga 
simply think ; in the State arena they act. 
They will have power; they will handle 
public moneys; they will fill important pub- 
lic offices, both ministerial and judicial ; 
they will shape legislation affecting fully 





two-thirds of the things which most concern 
the safety, honor, and welfare of the people 
of this city and State. 

The nature of the ruling influence in the 
Convention and its attitude towards State and 
municipal politics, therefore, are of extreme 
importance to all of us. It is to be observed, 
in the first place, that the managers in it who 
carried the day, who excluded the County 
Democracy, deposed Hill, nominated Mr. 
Flower, and drafted the platform, were the 
chiefs of Tammany Hall—notably, Messrs. 
Croker, Gilroy, Bourke Cockran, and Mar- 
tin. The interest of these gentlemen in Fede- 
ral politics, on such questions as currency, 
the tariff, and the like, is weli known, as we 
have often pointed out in these columns, to 
be very slight. Their interest in the distribu- 
tion of State and city offices is intense. Should 
they win at the coming election, Mr. Flower 
will, as_ their choice, perforce both veto 
and sign bills under their direction. Should 
they carry the Legislature, their best efforts 
will, we are sure, be directed towards strength- 
ening the hold which Tammany Hall now 
possesses on the city government, which is 
very strony already, and cannot be shaken 
as long as it has the support or control of 
the State Government. 


The general direction of this legislation 
may be inferred both from the action of the 
Democratic minority in the last Legislature 
and from some of the planks in the present 
platform. One of these denounces the Re- 
publican attempts to regulate the liquor traffic 
as attempts to ‘‘ pass sumptuary laws which 
needlessly interfere with the personal liberty 
of law-abiding citizens.” What this means 
we know from the character of the present 
Tammany Excise Board. Another accuses 
the Republicans of ‘‘ covertly lending their 
influence to the restriction of manhood suf- 
frage.” What this means we know from the 
attitude of Tammany and the Democrats in 
the Legislature last winter towards the Bal- 
lot Act. Another ‘‘ denounces expensive 
legislative investigating committees, whose 
investigations degenerate into strikes for po- 
litical patronage upon the official authorities 
of Democratic municipalities.” What this 
means we know from the revelations made 
by the Fassett Committee touching the 
condition of the Sheriff’s office under Mayor 
Grant, the presentment of the same by the 
Grand Jury, the condition of the Regis- 
ter’s office, and the indictment of one of 
the leaders of the Convention, viz.,‘‘ Barney ” 
Martin, for corruption in office, and his ap- 
pointment to a more important place after 
indictment. There would be no inconvenient 
or expensive investigations, we may be sure, 
under a Tammany régime, and yet these in- 
vestigations are the sa!t of our local politics, 
They save us from absolute putridity. 


These things have to be considered by 
every honest voter. Hillism «as a bad 
thing, and Plattism 7s a bad thing. The de- 
struction of the one ought to be rejoiced 
over, and the destruction of the other pur- 
sued in every way possible. But politics 
is a very practical matter, and every elec- 
tion is apt to be, in the present state 
of human nature, a choice of evils which 
we must make, There is no escape from it. 
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THE OHIO CAMPAIGN. 


Tue campaign in Ohio, which promised at 
the outset to be a square fight on the tariff 
question between two able men, has been 
deprived of its representative character by 
the injection into it of the silver question. 
The step by which this change was brought 
about was taken by the Democrats with de- 
liberation. A majority of their Convention 
—although not a large majority—voted for 
the free coinage of silver, with all which 
that implies. Gov. Campbell now says, in 
his opening speech, that the Democrats “‘ de- 
sire the subject to be discussed by the peo- 
ple, and believe that it will be disposed of 
honestly and intelligently by the next 
Democratic National Convention. They in- 
dignantly resent, as insolent and untrue, the 
charge that they desire to restore the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver in any man- 
ner except that which will make every silver 
dollar as good in purchasing power as any 
other dollar, and worth 100 — cents, 
as it is today, wherever the Ame- 
rican flag may cover it.” The words in 
italics are a very important saving clause, 
but they are not found in the platform of 
the Ohio Democrats. They may serve to 
indicate what Gov. Campbell’s views are, 
but they are imported into the canvass, and 
we may be sure that the glance of Senator 
Sherman will detect the discrepancy and 
make the most of it, and that McKinlry 
will follow Sherman’s lead. 

Considering all the embarrassments that 
the silver issue put in Mr. Campbell’s wav, 
his speech at Sidney was a very ableone. He 
showed that McKinley had been blowing 
both hot and cold on the silver question from 
the beginning, and that he had voted in Con- 
gress on the 5th of November, 1877, for the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver. Since 
that time he has probably had no opinions on 
the subject, one way or the other, except as 
they have been doled out to him. He 
reported with much unction the clause 
of the last national Republican platform 
which condemned the Cleveland Adminis- 
tration for its hostility to silver. Referring 
to this matter in a speech in the last 
Congress, on the 7th of June, 1890, Mr. 
Payson of Illinois justly remarked: 

‘*T remember as an auditor in that Conven- 
tion hearing the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. McKinley], the Chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, read the 
platform in the great Auditorium building in 
which that Convention was held. I do not 
forget, when the ringing words came from his 
lips to an audience then conscious as a matter 
of recent recollection of the position of the 
Cleveland Administration in regard to silver, 


the response of that audience when he read 
the declaration: 


‘*** We, the Republican party, believe in the 
use of gold and silver as money, and we de- 
nounce the present Democratic Administra- 
tion for its hostility to silver.’ 

“The words that thus fell from his lips as 
he read that platform to that assembled multi- 
tude met with an enthusiastic response that I 
shall never forget so long as I live.” 

That enthusiastic response was probably 
still ringing in McKinley’s ears, as in Pay- 
son’s, when at Toledo, as late as February of 
the present year, he again denounced Presi- 
dent Cleveland for his hostility to silver. 
But he was turned around by Senator Sher- 


man, and was induced by him, or by the 





stress of weather, to utter words of com- 
mendation of Mr. Cleveland within six 
months of his Toledo speech. If the contest 
in Ohio were to be decided by the showing 
of inconsistencies in the course of one’s op- 
ponents, Gov. Campbell’s chances of revlec- 
tion would be very good. 


His treatment of the present silver law was 
very successful in proving that there is no 
more reason for issuing legal-tender notes 
against pig silver than in issuing them against 
pig-lead or any other kind of property. 
‘*Tt is mere pawnbroking,” he continued 
‘* Printed tickets or certificates might as well 
be issued upon the temporary deposit of 
watches, jewelry, or second-hand clothes. 
Under this new system of financiering, 
the Mint at Philadeiphia should be aban 
doned, and the symbolical sign of three 
golden balls hung over the entrance to 
the Treasury at Washington.” Very true, 
but what is your plan, Governor? He goes 
on to say that ‘‘ the Ohio Democracy would 
invoke the legislative and treaty powers to 
undo the wrong they [the Republicans] have 
perpetrated, and to aid, so far as lies in their 
power, to restore silver to its proper place 
and use.” The word treaty, or language 
implying a treaty, is not to be found in the 
platform of the Ohio Democrats. When 
Gov. Campbell says that there is a difference 
of opinion among Democrats in regard to 
silver, he speaks truly,and there is apparent 
ly a difference between himself as an indi- 
vidual and those who voted the free-coinage 
plank into the platform. But his interpre- 
tation of the platform itself cannot be ac- 
cepted. The poison is there and it cannot be 
explained away. ‘‘ Unsettled questions have 
no pity for the repose of nations”; as little 
have they for the internal harmony of par- 
ties. 

Mr. Mills of Texas has rendered the coun- 
try and his own party a very great service 
in puncturing the ‘‘ per capita’ windbag in 
his speech at Mansfield, Ohio, on Saturday 
last. Although he voted for free coin- 
age in the House, and still believes that 
‘‘the United States can open their mints 
to the free coinage of silver at fifteen and 
one-half ounces, equal to one of gold, and 
can keep the two metals at par,” he has be 
gun to ask the fatal question, ‘ But 
what good would it do us?’ There’s the 
rub. What is the object of running even a 
small amount of risk by engaging in any 
such enterprise? Why should the United 
States undertake the job of keeping the two 
metals at par, from which all the other great 
nations of the world shrink ? How would it 
profitthe people of the United States ? How 
would it relieve the existing distress, if dis- 
tress does really exist ? 

As soon as these questions are asked, the 
huge gap in the argument of the siiver-men, 
which we have often pointed out in these 
columns, becomes fully apparent. That gap 
consists in the failure to explain the difference 
between money ‘‘ per capita” and money in 
the pocket. There is now, say, $23 per capi 
ta of currency afloat, but does this show that 
each man, woman, and child has $23 in 
hard’ By no means. Some have millions, 
some have thousands, some have hundreds, 
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but a great body have not $10 in cash. Sup- 
posing the currency were increased by free 
coinage or otherwise to $50 per capita, 
would this increase the amount in posses 
sion per pocket? Not in the least. It 
would be divided as before in about the 
same proportions. The millionaires would 
get the largest share, the thousand dollar 
men would get the next largest, and so on 
down. 

In other words, the free-coinage scheme 
like all schemes for additions to the cur 
rency, would fail, as an instrumentality 
for the relief of distress, owing to the total 
want in it of any contrivance for trans 
ferring the coins when issued to the pock 
ets of those who are short of money 
Under the free-coipage plan, they would 
be given to the man who brought in the 
silver to the mint to be coined, In other 
words, the Government would buy his silver 
from him at a certain fixed rate. When he 
drew the money, would he hasten to distri 
bute it among the suffering farmers or the 
poorly paid mechanics ? Would he hand 
it over to the pensioners, or pay it into the 
charitable associations of the great cities ! 
By no means. He would sordidly pay it inte 
his own bank account and draw on it for 
his own purposes, in entire indifference to 
the generous motives of the framers of 
the bill. 

Mr. Mills makes this clearer than any 
party politician bas hitherto ventured: to 
do, and it raises him far above the ordinary 
campaign orator, We have not now 
many men in public life who have the 
courage to combat a popular delusion on the 
stump, and they seem to grow fewer. The 
scarcity of them has been made painfully 
apparent by the currency and pension agi- 
tation, but there are, nevertheless, some left, 
and Mr Mills towers above them all. When 
he told the Ohio farmers that no matter how 
much currency we have “per capita,” 
none of it can get into the farmers’ 
pockets except in exchange for labor or 
goods, he told the saving truth of the pre- 
sent crisis. He laid the axe to the root of the 
** per capita” delusion. He showed the road 
to the only relief the farmer can get from 
the Government in the present economical 
condition of the world. That relief con- 
sists not in getting more money from the 
Government, but in compelling the Govern- 
ment to stop taking so much money from 
the farmer. In other words, the farmer 
must be raised out of his present slough by 
reducing his taxes. 


THE GOLD MOVEMENT. 


THe return movement of gold to this coun- 
try, which was predicted to begin about the 
middle of September, has set in, and it is 
not impossible that we may get back all that 
we have sent abroad this year, oreven more, 
as a result of the remarkable crop condi- 
tions of the two continents. Whenever 
such a movement becomes excessive, or 
seems to be so, to the exporting coun- 
try, we hear of steps taken to resist it, 
which, however, always fail of their object. 
Thus, when the movement became a little 
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alarming here a few months ago, Congress 
changed the law which required the Trea- 
sury Department to exchange gold bars 
for gold coin, and authorized the Depart- 
ment to charge for bars the cost of 
manufacturing them, or to refuse bars 
altogether. The latter policy was adopted, 
with the evident intent to check the exporta- 
tion of gold. But it had no such effect. It 
had no other cffect than to add a fraction to 
the cost of paying the debts which private in- 
dividuals here owed to foreigners. As the 
Government was never under obligation 
to supply to its citizens anything better 
than gold coin of standard weight and 
fineness, the supplying of gold bars pre- 
viously was a gratuity; but it was a 
gratuity to Americans, not to foreigners. 
The withdrawal of the privilege could not 
be complained of, but the expediency of it 
is open to question. Certainly the gold 
movement went on without the smallest in- 
terruption, much the largest part of it taking 
place after the Department had declined to 
furnish gold bars at all. 


We now hear of steps taken on the other 
side, or about to be taken, to check the move- 
ment in this direction. Such steps may be 
taken in France, where the Bank has the 
option of redeeming its notes in silver, but 
they cannot be taken in England. In his 
speech at Leeds some months ago, Mr. Go- 
schen, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, said 
that England was the only country in Eu- 
rope which did not offer any obstacles to the 
exportation of gold, and that this fact 
(the establishment of a fixed standard 
of payments) had had an important 
influence in making London the centre of 
the world’s commerce. He showed how 
very small a part of the trading done by 
mankind is really transacted by the actual 
use and handling of money, and how large 
a part by letters of credit. Only a small 
part, probably not 5 per cent., of the 
commerce that centres in London or in 
New York could be done at all if 
the passing of money to and fro were 
required to carry it on. In the first place, 
the money does not exist in sufficient quan- 
tity, and if it did exist, the traders cou'd 
not handle and count it without a ruinous 
loss of time. The course of international 
trade is this: A banker whose credit is known 
and established in the principal seats of 
commerce, issues a letter of credit to the 
trader. The latter buys goods with drafts 
drawn against the letter of credit; that 
is, on the issuing banker. These drafts 
are paid in the money of the country or 
place where the banker transacts his busi- 
ness, If the money is gold, the draft is 
paid in gold; if silver, it is paid in silver; 
if it is one of the ‘‘ limping standard” coun- 
tries, the draft may be paid in gold ata 
small premium, the standard of payments 
being thus slightly variable. 

A “limping standard” country is one in 
which bimetallism once existed but has 
since been discarded in favor of the single 
gold standard, leaving a considerable amount 
of old legal-tender silver on hand. France 
and all the countries of the Latin Monetary 
Union are of this type. The oid silver coin 





drifts to the Bank of France. It is bulky 
and inconvenient. People do not like to 
be bothered with it more than is necessa- 
ry. The Bank must take it on deposit be- 
cause it is legal money. Thus about two 
hundred and fifty million dollars of the old 
silver has got lodged in its vaults. The Bank 
is a private institution. Every five-franc piece 
in its vaults is good to pay its own debts 
witb, Four of them are as good for this pur- 
pose asa louisd’or, They areas good to any 
and every debtor in France, and, with some 
restrictions and qualifications, in any part of 
the Latin Union. But outside of those 
boundaries the difference in value between 
twenty francs of French silver and twenty 
francs of French gold is perhaps 30 per cent., 
or would be but for the fact that any foreign- 
er having French silver can buy French 
goods with it, the seller of the goods deposit- 
ing it in the Bank of France as the equiva- 
lent of gold. 


Here we find the measure of the Bank’s 
ability to charge a premium on gold drawn 
from it for export. It is troublesome to 
draw silver and cart it around to pay for 
goods. But the exporters would never go to 
the trouble, except in extreme cases, of 
buying French goods in order to realize on 
their silver. They would simply buy gold 
from the money-changers. The premium 
charged by the latter would be the mea- 
sure of the trouble of getting the money 
into the form of exportable goods. This 
premium the Bank can charge for gold, 
and no more. It is easy to see that the 
man who pays the premium is the French 
debtor, not the American creditor, the 
French buyer and not the American seller. 
The Frenchman has to pay his debt any- 
how, or go into bankruptcy. He must pay 
it in our unit of value, which is, up to this 
time, the gold dollar, If the Bank in which 
he keeps his money puts him to the trou- 
ble and expense of going to the money- 
changers to buy gold, that is his trouble and 
expense, not ours. The Bank may properly 
say toits customer: ‘‘ You put this silver 
in here, and you must take it back or pay us 
something for taking care of it for you.” 


It is, undoubtedly, an injury to French 
credit and to French commerce that one 
cannot know for certain whether a draft 
drawn on Paris will be paid in gold at its 
face value, or whether a premium will be 
charged for the gold—the alternative being 
payment in silver and the selling of the 
silver in the street. Persons selling to 
France or taking French drafts will 
generally charge enough more to cover 
the possible shave. There is no way in which 
the loss can be put upon foreigners after 
they have once learned what the practice is. 
It is not often that the Bank charges a pre- 
mium in gold, but the liability to a premi- 
um is always present, and insurance against 
it is one of the costs of the French trader. 
It is one of the expenses of doing business 
in that country. It does not check or delay 
in the smallest degree the exportation of 
gold when trade conditions require it. 

The United States are not as yet a silver- 
standard or even a limping-standard coun- 
try. We offer, no obstacles to the exporta- 





tion of gold. The withdrawal of the gold- 
bar privilege was the withdrawal of a gra- 
tuity, not the interposition of an obstacle, 
Perhaps the experience of this remarkable 
year—remarkable for the movement of gold 
to and fro — will teach us all that 
the exportation of the metal is not an 
evil to be resisted, since we get the worth of 
itin something that we have voluntarily 
sought, and that we prefer for the time be- 
ing to have instead of gold. It may show 
us, also, that resistance, un'ess it takes the 
form of not buying the thing we want, is 
always and absolutely futile. 








PROPERTY AND JUSTICE. 


THE address delivered by Justice Brewer of 
the Supreme Court of the United States to 
the graduates of the Yale Law School, 
which is published in the New Englander 
for August, deserves the attention of all 
students of our constitutional history. It 
marks what we sincerely hope may be a 
turning-point in the course of judicial deci- 
sion affecting legislative confiscation of 
property. The legal-tender decisions, the 
slaughter-house cases, the elevator cases, and 
the judgment affirming the constitutionality 
of the Kansas prohibitory law, had gone 
far to establish the principle, announced by 
Chief-Justice Waite in the .opinion of the 
Court in Munn vs. Illinois, that ‘for pro- 
tection against abuses by legislatures the 
people must resort to the polls, not to the 
courts.” This startling doctrine, which, in 
its broad statement, would subvert all con- 
stitutional liberties, has, in the recent rail- 
way case from Minnesota, been substantially 
repudiated. In that case, Justice Brewer 
declares, it was decided ‘‘ that, under the 
guise of legislative control over tariffs, 
it was not possible for State or nation to 
destroy the in vestments of private capital in 
such enterprises; that the individual bad 
rights as well as the public, and rights which 
the public could not take from him.” This 
opinion, Justice Brewer emphatically asserts, 
‘* will ever remain a strong and unconquera- 
ble fortress in the long struggle between in- 
dividual rights and public greed,” and he 
adds: ‘‘I rejoice to have been permitted to 
put one stone into that fortress.” 

These words, so highly reassuring to those 
who fail to discover ideal justice in the de- 
struction by the State of rights of property 
which it has long recognized, represent no 
mere expression of personal feeling or of le- 
gal conservatism on the part of Justice 
Brewer. They contain the logical result of 
a theory of the relations of men to the 
State that was once almost unquestioned in 
this country, but has of late been so far 
lost sight of that its public reaffirmation by 
a Justice of the Supreme Court is extremely 
encouraging. According to this theory, 
‘‘the corner-stone of the foundation upon 
which the Constitution was built, and upon 
which it rests to-day, was and is the Decla- 
ration of Independence,” and that Declara- 
tion affirmed— 

“*that sacredness of life, of liberty, and of 
property, are rights—unalienable rights; ante- 


ceding human government and its only sure 
foundation; given not by man to man, but 
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granted by the Almighty to every one; some- 
thing which he has by viriue of his manhood, 
which he may not surrender, and of which he 
cannot be deprived. . . . When, among 
the affirmations of the Declaration of Inde 
pendence, it is asserted that the pursuit of hap- 
piness is one of the unalienable rights, it is 
meant that the acquisition, possession, and 
enjoyment of property are matters which 
human government cannot forbid and which 
it cannot destroy; that, except in punishment 
for crime, no man’s property, nor any value 
thereof, can be taken from him without just 
compensation. . . . Whateverdreams may 
exist of an ideal human nature which cares 
notbing for possession and looks only to labor 
for the good of others, actual human experi- 
ence, from the dawn of history to the present 
hour, declares that the love of acquirement, 
mingled with the joy of possession, is the real 
stimulus to human activity.” 

The right of property asserted by this 
theory is thus based upon a sound psycho- 
logy, alike supported by the lessons of his- 
tory and recognized by the Constitutions of 
the United States and of the several States. 
Our governments exist to secure the rights 
of the individual against the assaults of the 
majority. It is the individual who needs 
protection, for he is weak; the majori- 
ty is strong and can take care of it- 
self. Of direct destruction of property 
by Government we are in little danger, 
but its value may be diminished or de- 
stroyed by forbidding or prescribing charges 
for its use. In the ‘* Granger” cases the 
question involved was not the extent of the 
right to prescribe the charges of common 
carriers, but the existence of this right, 
which was denied by the railroads, But in 
the ‘‘elevator ” cases the extent of the right 
was at issue; and its limitation in such a 
way as not to result in practical confiscation 
was what was accomplished by the Minne- 
sota case to which Justice Brewer has re- 
ferred above, with such honorab!e pride. 

As it is the use of property that gives it 
its value, it is obvious that to forbid the use 
is to destroy the value, and here, unfortu- 
nately, the record of the Supreme Court is 
not so good as in the matter of prescribing 
charges. As to the abstract question there 
is authority enough, and it is indeed impos- 
sible to maintain any plausible distinction 
between an act that deprives a man of 
his property and an act that prevents 
him from using it. But in sustaining 
the constitutionality of the Kansas act 
prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating drinks, the court practically 
adopted this distinction. The case came up 
on appeal from Justice Brewer's judgment 
against the constitutionality of the act, and 
it is entirely clear that he has not altered his 
original views. To doso, indeed, would be 
in such a case to stultify himself, for he 
was reversed by a weak court in an 
opinion of exceptional feebleness, and, as 
he very judiciously observes, it was un 
fortunate that this question came into the 
courts ‘‘along the line of deep feeling, and in 
the furtherance of a lofty and noble effort 
to suppress the enormous evils of intempe- 
rance.” In as plain language as his position 
would allow, he intimates that posterity 
may look upon this decision as we look upon 
the decrees of the Massachusetts courts in 
the witchcraft cases. Personally, it seems, 
Justice Brewer believes in prohibitory legis- 
lation; but he believes even more in jus- 
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tice, and, as the Kansas act destroyed the 
property of individuals without compensa- 
tion, he condemns it. He regrets that 


‘““In the glory of success and the further 
ance of a good cause, the State forgot to be 
just. There were four or five breweries, with 
machinery and appliances vauabile only for 
one use, worth a few thousand dollars (a mere 
bagatelle in comparison with the wealth of 
the State), built up under the sanction of the 
law, owned by citizens whose convictions were 
different from those of the majority, and who 
believed the manufacture and sale of beer to be 
right and wise. As good citizens it was fitting 
that they should yield to the judgment of 
the majority. As honest men, it was fit- 
ting for the majority not to destroy without 
compensation, and to share with the few the 
burden of that change in public sentiment 
evidenced by the Constitutional amendment. 
It will be said bereafter, to the glory of the 
State, that she pioneered the way to tempe- 
rance; to her shame, that at the same time 
she forgot to be benest and just, and wa 
willing to be temperate at the expense of the 
individual.” 

It is not to be expected that the Supreme 
Court will directly repudiate its own prece- 
dents, but we think that these utterances by 
Justice Brewer may be taken to indicate 
that, in the immediate future at least, that 
court will not sustain legislative acts impair- 
ing the value of property, either by fixing 
charges for its use that are unremunerative, 
or by forbidding uses essential to its value, 
unless compensation to ovners is provided. 
Justice Brewer, of course, recognizes the ex 
istence of the polices power, and goes to per- 
haps an unnecessary length in declaring that 
Government may regulate or destroy any use 
of property in the name of public morality, 
health, or welfare; but he insists that this 
power involves as its complement ‘‘the 
full, absolute, and unqualified recognition 
and enforcement” of the right of com 
pensation. The existence of this right re- 
strains hasty action. ‘‘It induces a small 
majority to hesitate in imposing upon an 
unwilling and large minority its notions of 
what is demanded by public health or mo 
rals or welfare.” Moreover, all experience 
shows that attempts of this kind fail of their 
aim, because jurors and witnesses reflect the 
feeling of the minority as well as of the ma 
jority. This, however, is an argument of a 
different order, and might be turned upon 
Justice Brewer's approval of prohibitory 
legislation with damaging effect. 

The great truth emphasized by this ad- 
dress is, in short, that as in criminal matters 
er-rost-factv laws are unrighteous, so in civil 
affairs no Legislature can disturb vested 
rights. Rights of property created in re- 
liance upon laws which sanction their crea- 
tion are not to be ruthlessly extinguish- 
ed by the withdrawal of that sanction. 
Popular government especially, Justice 
Brewer maintains, cannot endure un- 
less this principle is upheld. He 
frankly declares that if our own Govern 
ment is to be permanent, we must recast 
some of our judicial decisions, ‘‘ and if that 
be not possible, we must rewrite into our 
Constitution the sffirmations of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, in language so clear 
and peremptory that'no judge can doubt or 
hesitate, and no man, not even a legislator, 
misunderstand "—a passace followed by an 
allusion which those familiar with the 
slaughter-house cases will appreciate. 





We have commended this address to the 
attention of students of the Constitution ; 
and asa species of Pretorian edict it is cer 
tainly noteworthy. But there isso much in 
t that every thoughiful citizen should con- 
sider, and the spirit breathed is so whole- 
some, that the societies engaged in dissemt- 
nating political information would do well to 
republish it in a form suitable for distribu 
tion. It is very short, but, short as it 
is, it contains several important intimations 
to which we have not referred. The more 
conservative portion of the legal profession 
will experience a revival of their somewhat 
impaired confidence in the Supreme Court 
if its new members are imbued with the con 
victions expressed by Justice Brewer, and 
the business community will rejoice in the 
possession of judges who have sufficient 
courage to recognize and assert their func 
tion as the guardians of constitutional rights 
against the vagaries of legislators, 


THE OUTLOOK FOR CHURCH UNION 
Ir was in 1886 that the bishops of the Epis 
copal Church made their Chicago Declara 
tion, Iaying down the four furdamentals 
upon which they asked all Protestant 
churches to unite. When their proposals 
for church union, or at least church federa 
tion, were ratified by the bishops of the Eng- 
lish Chureh at Lambeth, in 1ISSS. a great 
deal of enthusiasm was aroused in various 
other denominations, Some of them—for 
example, the Presbyterian—tock official 
action in consequence of these proposala, 
aud appointed committees of correspondence 
and conference on the subject. More strik- 
ing than this was the warm = approval 
given to the project in the religious 
press, and the hearty response to the Epis- 
copal advances made by various leaders 
of prominence in different churches, both 
by addresses and publications Thus {ft 
seemed for a time as if the latest attempt 
to unify divided Protestantism might meet 
with a fair decree of success; but the turn 
of more recent discussion and action shows 
that it is to have no more immediate or 
practical effect than foregoing efforts of the 
sort. 

The four points of this new irenic theolo- 
gy relate to the Scriptures, the Apostles’ and 
the Nicene Creed, the two sacraments, and 
the ‘* Historic Episcopate locally adapted.” 
No especial difficulty has arisen with respect 
to the first and third, upon which, indeed, 
the affirmations are conveniently vague. But 
in reference to the creeds and the episcopate, 
the debate has taken an acute turn, and 
it is upon them that the entire project 
will go to wreck. This may be seen in 
the attitude of the two denominations which 
may best be taken as the Right and the 
Left, if the Episcopalians are to be regarded 
as the Centre—namely, the Presbyterian and 
the Unitarian. The first stands for a com 
pact and highly organized system of church 
polity which rejects episcopacy. It also 
stands for an extremely conservative type 
of theology. The Unitarians, on the other 
hand, are among the most extreme defenders 
of the independence and sovereignty of the 
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individual church, as well as the most 
liberal of all in theology. 

Now the curious thing is, that these two 
widely differing denominations attack the 
proposals of the Episcopalians precisely at 
these points of creed and organization. 
‘The Nicene Creed ?” asks the Presbyterian 
dubiously; ‘‘ that did well enough for the 
fourth century, and might even now pass 
as a compend for the use of converts, 
but it is quite too vague and unde- 
veloped to be the official creed of a 
church.” This was the gist of the talk at the 
last General Assembly, when the subject 
was up for discussion, and the subsequent 
action taken was practically a breaking off 
of the entire negotiation. On the other 
hand, Dr. William Everett, in the Septem- 
ber Unitarian Review, speaking for his co- 
religionists, declares that the Nicene Creed is 
altogether too much ‘‘expanded by glosses,” 
and filled with ‘‘subtleties of the Byzantine 
Church,” to “‘ attract the faith of churches 
whose members have never repeated it as 
catechumens,or listened to it as worshippers.” 
He also resents, in the name of local autono- 
my, the invitation to submit to Episcopal 
church-government, just as strenuously as 
the Presbyterians did in the name of the 
divine right of Presbytery. 

This cross-fire on both flanks may very 
well confirm the Episcopal Church in the 
belief that it is the true via media. to which 
both extremes are bound to come; yet the 
vigor of the firing must convince it that the 
extremes are as yet by nu means minded to 
make a start. The fact is, the movement has 
been too theoretic and abstract to succeed, If 
the question is simply one of friendly feeling 
ad perfect toleration between the churches, it 
is already solved. As an Episcopal minister 
lately wrote, ‘‘We have more unity now than 
our machinery can handle.” The attempt 
should have begun at the practical end. If 
the proposal had been to arrange for an equi- 
table division of charitable and religious 
work in cities, for example, so that the 
present great waste from overlapping and 
conflict might be avoided, or fora similar 
partition of territory in new countries, like 
our remote West, or in foreign missionary en- 
terprises, it could hardly have failed so to ap- 
peal to the business men in the various church- 
es who have to foot the bills, that a be- 
ginning at least would have been made. 
But as soon as the proposed basis of union 
was made predominantly speculative, it was 
certain that, sooner or later, the discussion 
would awaken the dormant instinct and pas- 
sion of denominationalism, and that, so far 
from leading to real unity, the proposal 
would resuit, as it has resulted, in a distinct 
sharpening of the sectarian spirit. 


Moreover, along with this has come the 
breaking out of serious divisions within se- 
veral of the churches. In one case at least 
there is grave danger that a denomination 
may be cleft into two, adding one more 
to the discordant sections of Protestant 
Christianity. We refer, of course, to the 
pending trial for heresy of Prof. Briggs, 
and, in his person, of the large body 
of his sympathizers in the Presbyterian 
Church. Some of the best-informed Pres- 





byterians in this city look to see a split 
in their denomination, as a sesult of the prob- 
able issue of that trial and of the position 
already taken by Union Seminary. In the 
Baptist Church, too, there is a storm-centre 
gathering in the region of Boston, and even 
the Methodists have their theological ‘‘ sus- 
pects.” Most significant of all, the Epis- 
copal Church itself, the one that in- 
vited the differing sects to find peace 
and unity within its ample and tolerant 
communion, has a trial for heresy on foot, 
which may bring about the cutting off of 
a leading rector and his followers. All these 
evidences of the persistence of the tenden- 
cy to subdivision, even within a particular 
sect, certainly make the outlook for church 
union on 8 large scale sufficiently gloomy. 

To many minds it will seem that not 
enough attention has been given to the pre- 
liminary question, Is church union, of the 
sort contemplated, really desirable? Doubt- 
less the Protestant Reformers did not foresee 
the divisive nature of the principles to which 
they committed themselves; but now that we 
do clearly enough, we must either accept the 
divisions or give up the principles. It may 
very seriously be doubted if any church 
union can be formed among those who really 
believe in the right of private judgment. 
Any basis upon which they could all 
stand would either be so vague as to be 
worthless, or would speedily break down 
under the weight of conflicting interpre- 
tation. In short, the most obvious ground 
of unity among Protestants is the com- 
mon conviction that private judgment is 
too important and too sacred to make pos- 
sible any organized unity worth the having. 
The Catholic Church has known how to at- 
tain and preserve solidarity, but it has been 
at the expense of what Protestantism regards 
as dearer than solidarity. For better or for 
worse, the Protestant world is committed to 
inquiry and to liberty. Free inquiry has thus 
far meant ecclesiastical division, and bids 
fair to continue to do so, Asa writer in the 
Andover Review says, speaking of the sub- 
ject in its widest bearings, ‘‘ They who look 
for a reconciliation of Romanism and Pro- 
testantism, of Ecclesiasticism and Criticism, 
are dreaming idle dreams, having no know- 
ledge of the principles upon which these op- 
posing parties stand, and the eternal antago- 
nism that exists between them.” 








NEW HAMPSHIRE INNKEEPING. 


BreTHLEHEM, N. H., Sept. 10, 1891, 


THE growth of this little mountain village 
during the past quarter of a century is one of 
the most significant chapters in the history of 
the transformation which the State of New 
Hampshire has been and still is undergoing. 
The simple statement of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture and Immigration, that more than 
five millions of dollars are annually brought 
into the State by summer visitors, gives us a 
starting-point for some very curious considera- 
tions as to the nature and the process of the 
present development. Driving with my land- 
lord, a man of perhaps thirty-five, I was 
shown the house in which the first city 
boarders in Bethlehem were entertained. it 
was a little ‘story and a half” cottage, 
hardly visible in the midst of the great ugly 





barracks which have grown up around it, The 
city folks, so said the landlord, were stared at 
and followed about by himself and his contem- 
poraries like beings from another sphere. At 
that time there was not a person in the region 
who had the faintest conception of that fine 
art, keeping a hotel. From such beginnings 
there has grown, within less than a genera- 
tion, the accumulation of architectural hor- 
rors known the country over as ‘‘Bethlehem 
Street,” maintaining and increasing from year 
to year its hold upon our travelling popula- 
tion, until it now draws thousands and thou- 
sands annually into its numerous hostelries, 


It is evident that here was a most peculiar 
demand suddenly laid upon a community to- 
tally unprepared for it. Not only was the 
mountain region destitute of inns such as one 
would find in any rural region of Europe, but 
there was and is a something in the nature of 
the New England people distinctly opposed to 
innkeeping as a profession. The “ tahvern” 
was a disreputable place, usually kept by some 
moral or commercial failure, and properly 
enough regarded by serious people as a plague- 
spot upon their community. The fare dis- 
pensed to the unlucky wayfarer at such a 
place was of the most appalling description, 
bad enough to counteract in a few days the 
good effects of the splendid mountain air. A 
good flat bed was unknown; drainage and 
water -supply had received no intelligent 
thought. Evidently, the evolution of the fu- 
ture hotel was not to take place along the na- 
tive professional line, and, in fact, the old 
taverns have only in very rare cases become, 
through some accident of situation, the popu- 
lar hotels and boarding-houses of the present. 

Another alternative would have been that 
professional hotel- keepers from the cities 
should carry their capital and experience into 
the country, anticipating, as shrewd business 
men, the movement of population in the sum- 
mer, and making use of the immense advan- 
tage of their city connections to meet it, It 
is a very singular fact that this was not done. 
Almost without one exception the mountain 
landlords, from old Ethan Crawford down, 
bave been New Hampshire men, and general- 
ly natives of the region in which their work 
bas been done. This continues true to the 
present day, and it finds its echo in the lan- 
guage of the people. While the houses them- 
selves bear such alluring titles as the ‘* Al- 
pine.” “ Highland,” ‘‘ Mountain View,” etc., 
the native never uses these words if he can 
help it. He greets you with,‘* Stoppin’ over to 
Charley Smith’s?” or ‘‘John Henry’s folks 
done pretty well this season?” or ‘* Kind o’ 
thinnin’ out over to Amos’s now?” Indeed, 
the moment one gets away from the very 
largest centres of mountain resort, the native 
is likely to be found totally ignorant of hotel 
names, and will be quite confused if asked to 
direct you to the ** Sylvan Glade.” 


In estimating the growth of the summer in- 
dustries of New Hampshire this native quali- 
ty must be kept steadily in view, and really 
the results are most surprising. Taking Beth- 
lehem Street as typical, we find, grown up 
over night as it were, fairly well-built wooden 
buildings capable cf holding from 30 to 300 
persons each, and managed chiefly by men 
who, as my landlord frankly confessed of him- 
self, have not, and never did have, any idea of 
the business of keeping a hotel. What they 
know they have got by the rough and-ready 
process of tumbling into it as emergencies 
arise, and trusting to their native common 
senee not to make the same mistake too many 
times. For instance, the art of attractive and 
wholesome cookery has but just begun to be 
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studied here. Except in the most expen- 
sive hotels, the bill of fare is still essen- 
tially that of the average well-to-do New 
Hampshire family, and the method of cooking 
has varied little with the increase in its dimen- 
sions. On the otber hand, the methods of 
service have approximated to those of city ho- 
tels and restaurants, keeping generally a de- 
cade behind the times. The usual hotel table, 
with its awful collection of pickle bottles, 
fiery sauces and other condiments in the cen- 
tre, and its multitude of little dishes contain- 
ing bits of cold vegetables badly cooked, is a 
heathenish affair developed through ignorant 
imitation of bad models. It does not provide 
what city people really like best, for it is apt 
to be most deficient in true country products, 
such as unlimited cream, eggs, and butter, 
while it strives ineffectually after ‘‘ what city 
folks are used to.” 

There is a second element in the growth of 
summer industry which I have found even 
more curious than its native character, and 
which is in some ways curiously inconsistent 
with it. The entertainment of strangers 
not cnly ought to bring profit to the keep- 
ers of boarding-houses and hotels, but ought 
to stimulate all those industries which supply 
the wants of these houses. This has been done 
thus far to a surprisingly small extent: even 
those houses which bave farms attached and 
whose advertisements treat so seductively of 
cream, butter, and eggs, raise but a small part 
of the products they consume. Here and there 
a very large house has found its profit in this 
work, but by far the larger part of the supply 
comes from the Boston market, 

I have never heard either landlord or farmer 
deny the folly of this situation. Here are 
thousands of acres of land, close to an im- 
mense market which demands the best there 
is, and is forced to send hundreds of miles for 
a poor article when the best should be produc- 
ed abundantly at its doors. The reasons are 
not far to seek, Truck-farming demands a 
kind of man that is rarely found in New 
Hampshire. It involves constant watchful- 
ness, a wide knowledge of varieties of pro 
ducts, a capacity to ckange quickly from one 
crop to another, a study of soils and manures; 
in short, a world of things which the average 
wasteful New England farmer has no patience 
to *‘ bother with.” The same is true of theegg 
and poultry industry. The mountain hotels 
are using to-day turkeys frozen last autumn in 
Vermont, chickens, few and poor, gathered in 
from the accidental raisings of scattered 
farmers or sent up from Boston, and eggs as 
to whose antecedents the less said the better. 

Small fruits, strawberries, currants, and 
raspberries, all of which ripen during the best 
season, with their immense value both for the 
table and for the making of preserves, are 
hardly grown here atall. Yet I found on in 
quiring that all over the smiling hills between 
Lisbon and Franconia flowers could be set out 
almost as early as in Massachusetts, and these 
small fruits would require no forcing to bear 
abundantly when prices are highest. I have 
seen nowhere in the State more beautiful 
fields, neater houses, or larger and finer barns 
than within a radius of five miles from Sugar 
Hill, where hotels and cottages are growing 
with great rapidity. With hay at less than 
$10 a ton, one would suppose that farmers 
would take the hint, diminish the area of their 
mowing-land, and try what brains and puins- 
taking would do as against a wasteful use of 
muscle, 

Another industry, until recently strangely 
neglected in New Hampshire, is the raising of 
cattle and horses; and here, too, the summer 
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influx is already making itself felt. These 
rocky pastures of the mountain country are 
worderfully rich in those short, sweet grasses 
which give flesh and power to growing stock 
of every kind, There is a demard for horses 
here, during the season, Which is most imper- 
fectly met. One needs only to watch the 
equipment of any mountain vehicle to see 
what a low standard of horseflesh prevaiis 
here. Vermont, with its horse-raising tradi- 
tions, is close at band, to be sure, but it can 
look southward for its market more hopefully 
than eastward. The mountain farmers are 
beginning to look to themse!ves to supply the 
need. As for neat cattle, 1 can find no indi- 
cation that any serious competition with the 
great West is for the moment being thought 
of. Probably it will be necessary to wait un- 
til Western grazing bas reached a lower mar- 
gin of profit, a thing of not so many years 
yet, before this branch of industry will attain 
great proportions here. 

Here are prospects sufficiently alluring, one 
would say, to change in the next generation 
the whole face of New Hampshire farming. 
It is not likely that city life will soon cease to 
exercise its baleful charm upon the rural popu- 
lation, but the more clearly the young man in 
the country can see before him a reasonable 
certainty of gain, and can be brought to un- 
derstand that his farm-life has not to be led in 
quite the sordid conditions of his forefathers, 
the more successfully may this attraction be 
combated. The summer invasion is doing a 
grand work in producing new conditions under 
which New Hampshire farming may reassert 
itself. Along both the lines I have indicated, 
the profession of innkeeping and the supply of 
provisions needed by the innkeeper, there is 
abundant room for native tact to put itself 
into profitable exercise, 

Let any clever son of the mountains take a 
run over to Switserland, the Black Forest, 
and Tyrol, and he would find time and money 
well spent. He weu'd discover a theory of 
innkeeping which regards it as a respectable 
profession, to be learned like any other, and 
he would perhaps overcome that view of the 
guest as an enemy which, with the best of in- 
tentions, the New Hampshire landlord has not 
yet got out of his creed. E. E 


NEW MOUNTAIN RAILWAYS IN SWIT 
ZERLAND. 
Locarno, Sept. 3, 1891. 

THE season of 1891 will be remembered in 
Switzerland as the poorest in a decade, if not 
in several decades. June, July, and August 
did not have more than baif-a-dozen fine days 
each; consequently, crops are short or ruined, 
including even the wild berries The poor 
guides and carriers, who rely on these three 
months for their whole year’s support, are 
looking forward with their families to a win- 
ter of privation, while the tourists, a large pro- 
portion of whose time was limited, spent a com- 
fortless week or two among the mountains 
without aray of sunshine ora single glimpse of 
the famous snow peaks. September still re- 
mains, but comparatively few of the tourists 
seem to have discovered as yet that this 
month is, in Switzerlard, almost always the 
finest in the year, with the largest number of 
clear days and the balmiest air. Those who 
have left this land of lakes and mountains, 
rain and clouds, without seeing any but the 
latter features, have this one consolation, 
that they would have been equally wet any- 
where else; for, except in the extreme South, 
it has rained all over Europe as incessantly as 
in Switgerland—so incessantly that an Eng- 
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lish paper, a few days age, bad an editorial on 
“The Disappearance of Summer,” with the 
semi-serious proposal that London should be 
roofed over and made independent of the sun 
and the weather by means of electric contri- 
vances, 

The general falling off in Swiss travel may 
be estimated from the fact that the receipts of 
the railway to the top of Mt, Pilatus during 
July were 20,000 francs less than in the same 


month last vear, although that also had an 


unusually rainy season, Yet, instead of dix 
couraging the Swiss, this climatic perversity 
seems only to stimulate them to renewed ef- 
forts to make their famous summer resorts 
easily accessible to foreign vis re. There is 
at present a regular ‘* fad” for building moun 
tain railwavs, The oldest of these, which lead 


up the Rigi from Vi au and Arth, now seem 





quite simple and = p: ive compared with 
some that have been built witl the last two 
or three years Foremost among these is the 
railway which leads up the forbiddingly steey 
and bare sides of Pilatus; a reckless invitation, 
it would seem, to inevitable disaster, were i¢ 
not that the car is so securely beld between ifs 
granite substructure and its upper framework 
of steel and tron that ace nt is made almost 
impossible. In its way s road ts no less re- 
markable than the St Gothard Railway, with its 
ten-mile tunnel \) feet below t summit of 
a mcuntain, and Us curh us mtunnels— 
strokes of enginee Re is Ww t which 
this railroad would have been impe@ssille The 
Pilatus road was fini-hed only three years 
ago, and its success seems to have stimulated 
the forming of projects wi will make it 
seem mere child's play in comparison, For 
Pilatus ts anly 6,048 feet bigh, while the summits 


of the Jungfrau, the Matterhorn, and Ment 


Blane, which it is now proposed to reach by rail, 
are respective lv 1 ,* : . 14,7 ‘, and 14.7 feet 
above sea level, It has been shown, theoreti- 
cally, that such roads are not impossible, and 
the only question now is, whether they could 


be made remunerative, which seems doubtful, 
onsidering that the fares would have to be 
very bigh, and that the roads would be used 
nly on clear days, which are becoming in- 


creasingly few and far bet ween. 

IT bave before me a pamphlet in which an 
attempt is made to prove the feasibility of a 
road leading up through the interior of the 
Jungfrau to its top. The author, Major E. 
modestly cails his preject only a 


but he feels confident that all en- 





) g. hygienic, and meteorolegical obsta- 
cles could be overcome. The roadbed would 
assume the shape of a double tunne), while the 
cars would be supplied with ventilators and 
propelied by means of compressed air. The 
summit could thus besafely reached in fifteen 
minutes, instead of the present twelve hours 
of bard and perilous climbing; and a tourist 
could leave Lauterbrunnen half an hour be- 
fore sunrise, enjoy that phenomenon on the 
snowy summit (which embraces a view of al- 
most all the Swiss peaks), and return to his 
hotel in the valley in time for an early break- 
fast. Inasmuch as the car would be invisible 
on the outside, no one could complain of its 
spoiling the scenery, while the Queen of the 
Alps would be made accessible even to inva- 
lids (provided they have no heart disease), 
whereas at present she offers a welcome only 
to thorough Alpine experts, If the Jungfrau 
road is built, the Matterhorn and Mont Blane 
projects will be dropped, as it would, of course, 
not pay to build more than one road of this 
kind. 


If this scheme, and another almost equal- 
ly daring one, should ever be carried 
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out—and there are not a few who believe they 
will be—the village of Lauterbrunnen, at the 
foot of the famous Staubbach Fall, which, until 
last year, was accessible only by carriage, 
will be one of the most important railway 
centres in Switzerland, and certainly the 
most remarkable one in the world. The other 
project referred to is the builiing of a road 
across and through the mountain giants that 
lie between Interlaken and the Khone Valley 
Railroad, At present the short distance be- 
tween these points requires a two days’ trip by 
carriage to Kandersteg, and on foot across 
the Gemmi Pass, delightful on a clear day, but 
dreadful in bad weather, and expensive to all 
but pedestrians; or else a simply absurd dé- 
tour by rail via Bern and Lausanne, taking 
almost as Jong. The road in question would 
cover the distance in five or six hours, 

Even without these two doubtful roads, 
Lauterbrunnen wil! soon be an important 
railway centre, for it was connected last year 
with Interlaken ard Grindelwald, while a new 
mountain road up to Miirren was opened a 
few weeks ago; and next year still another 
mountain road, leading up from Lauterbrun- 
nen to the Wengernalp and down on the other 
side to Grindelwald, is to be operated, The 
road from Interlaken to Lauterbrunnen is an 
ingenious combination of the rack-and- pinion 
system with the ordinary adhesive system, 
the former being used only where there is a 
considerable rise, whereby much time is saved; 
and the transition from one system to the 
other is made without stopping. Much bold- 
er, however, and more. interesting, is the 
branch road which leads up to Miirren, 2,735 
feet above Lauterbrunnen. This consists of 
two sections, the first being worked by a wire 
rope, which raises the car to a height of about 
2,000 feet, at a gradient rising from 40 per 
cent, to 60 per cent.; while the second is an 
electric railway on the trolley system, which 
takes the passengers on slightly rising ground 
to the superbly situated Hétel des Alpes. This 
is, I believe, the first electric railway ever 
built at a height approximating the top of 
Mount Washington, Coal being dear in Swit- 
zerland, and water-power superabundant (espe- 
cially on this slope of Lauterbrunnen—t. e, 
‘nothing but springs”), this road can be run 
on very economic principles, the motive power 
being furnished by an upper section of the 
same brook which, leaping into the valley 980 
feet, forms the Staubbach, or ‘‘ dust-brook,” 
falls. Inasmuch as even telegraph and tele- 
phone wires are interfered with by electric 
storms, it will be interesting to see how this 
electric mountain road will be affected by 
them. 


There was a slight accident a few days be- 
fore the line was opened to the public, the car 
in which the projector of the road, the engi- 
neer, and a few others were seated being 
thrown from the track; one man, who jumped 
overboard, struck a rock, and was slightly in- 
jured, while the others, who remained in the 
car, escaped with the shock. The accident was 
on the electric section, and was due to some 
miscalculation regarding the length of the cars 
and the curvature of the road, ‘ The cars were 
therefore discarded, and the shorter baggage- 
cars substituted pending the com}; letion of 
new passenger cars; and so great is the confi- 
dence of the public in modern engineers that 
the very first trains were crowded to their ut- 
most capacity, and have remained so ever 
since, many, indeed, being compelled to ride 
or walk for want of room. Thus it seems 
probable that Mirren, which has been hitherto 
visited by about 20,000 tourists every summer, 
will see double that number hereafier. To 
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those who love quiet in a summer resort, the 
daily arrival of hundreds of tourists, to stay 
only a few hours, by the new railway will prove 
an annoyance; and there are not a few who 
object to mountain railways altogether as un- 
gesthetic intruders into the sublime Alpine 
solitude, It is also a sad blow to the scores 
of carriers who have hitherto plied their 
trade between Lauterbrunnen and Mir- 
ren. Yet these men will find some other 
employment, and thank heaven for releasing 
them from a trade which is little removed 
from slavery. Carrying huge Saratoga trunks 
and heavy men and women up a steep moun- 
tain side, about 3,000 feet in two hours, is an 
occupation the injuriousness of which is proved 
by the fact that almost all these carriers are 
pale and age prematurely, The horses, too, 
will be glad to be released of the burden of 
earrying daily up this mountain provisions 
for 500 guests in the two large hotels, For 
tourists who do not walk, the expense bas been 
greatly lowered. The round trip on the train 
costs six francs, and the baggage a france or 
two, while the price of a horse for yourself, and 
another (or two men) for the baggage, is twen- 
ty-four francs each way, or almost five times 
as much, It is from the point of econumy (of 
money and time) that tourists will most value 
the new mountain railroads. 

Mirren, which Prof. Tyndall is said to have 
declared the finest spot in Switzerland, and 
which certainly has the grandest view of all 
places adapted for a longish stay (with the pos- 
sible exception of the Riffelberg above Zer- 
matt), has had special attention attracted to it 
this summer by the new railway and by the 
fact that Mr, Stanley had to prolong his stay 
there for two months on account of the acci- 
dent to his leg. He slipped and broke his ankle 
—some say in making way for a lady ona nar- 
row path, others in showing his nephew how to 
throw a javelin; so that at the very source of 
history it is sometimes difficult to obtain accu- 
rate facts. Mr, Stanley still had to be carried 
when he left, and during the two weeks that 
l was at the Hédtel des Alpes he came down 
stairs only once, on the occasion of a concert 
by hotel guests on behalf of the poor in Mir- 
ren—which, by the way, netted no less than 875 
francs, a sum which, as the local pastor an- 
nounced, was to be expended on a Christmas 
dinner for the poor, a Christmas tree, and (if 
aught remained) on warm clothes—a list which 
might be more sensibly reversed, for they are 
evidently in need of warm clothes, these poor 
peasants, whose winter fare consists chiefly of 
bread and cheese, while their scantily warmed 
houses are surrounded by walls of snow three 
to four feet deep, and the roofs are weighed 
down by huge bowlde:s, in evidence of the 
savageness of winter storms, A few francs 
might also have been reserved for a bath, 
which these peasants need very much, for they 
are horribly malodorous and uncleanly—the 
very antipodes of the “uncivilized” Japan- 
ese peasants, 

I have spent parts of three summers at Miir- 
ren, and have always wondered why among 
the guests there are so few Americans, A 
glance at any page of the hotel-register shows 
that fully two-thirds of the tourists are Eng- 
lish, and only about a tenth Americans, which 
is strauge considering that here is some of the 
finest scenery in the world, with twoof the 
best hotels in Switzerland, and prices only one- 
half those in American mountain hotels of the 
same Class, so that one can save in a summer 
the expense of a trip to Europe. Americans 
have a way of flocking to a few places like 
Chamounix, Geneva, and Grindelwald, which 
do not compare with Mirren or Zermatt, 
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where they are scarce. At Niivren they would 
see from their windows a complete semicircle 
of snow mountains, including the Wetterhorn, 
Eiger, Minch, Jungfrav, Ebneflub, Breithorn, 
Gspaltenborn, e'c., with ever new illumina- 
tions, pink sunsets, and a play of clouds above 
and below, almost as interesting as the peaks 
themselves, The same may be said of the 
snow-water brooks, the milky-way of glacier 
streams, and the numerous waterfalls visible 
from the very hotels. Some of these falls, on 
the massive sides of the Jungfrau, are tempo- 
rary, lasting only during the continuance of a 
rain-storm on the vast mountain; one of these 
is divided into four falls of tremendous 
height, suggesting the Yosemite Falls, and 
is so fine as almost to reconcile one to 
arainy day. There are even temporary snow 
peaks. On August 24 we had a snow-storm 
during the night, and in the morning the 
charm of the panoramic view was doubled by 
what a friend somewhat boldly called ‘a 
mushroom growth of snow peaks.” It is, in- 
deed, a source of constant wonder to me how 
much snow adds to the beauty and grandeur 
of mountains. It makes them not only seem 
larger, but more plastic in outline. The peaks 
towards Interlaken, which you had hardly 
glanced at before, gain from their temporary 
snow cover a beauty that makes them sur- 
prisingly conspicuous and fascinating. 

Twenty minutes below Miirren, in a meadow 
known as the Farntbal (a lovely site for some 
fu'ure hotel), one can also see the avalanches 
of snow and ice tumbling down the sides of 
the Jungfrau with a noise like that of artil- 
lery. A nearer and more imposing view of 
these is, however, obtained on the opposite 
mountain side, at the hotel on the Wengern- 
alp, which faces the place where the ava- 
lanches fall down, It is a sublime spectacle to 
see these hundreds of tons of compressed snow 
becoming detached from the immeasurable 
snow fields, and tumbling down headlong 
over a precipice thousands of feet deep. Then 
the snow runs down in regular channels till 
it comes to another precipice, over which it 
tumbles again, looking very much like a large 
waterfall; and so on, all the way down to the 
very foot of the mountain. 


Having got so far as this place, you will of 
course not return to Lauterbrunnen the same 
way, but goon tothe top of the pass known 
as the Kleine Scheidegg, noting on the way 
how astoundingly the Jungfrau broadens and 
changes the aspect of its sides and the position 
of its peaks, the most conspicuous one being 
fortunately the aptly named S.lberhorn, the 
most beautiful summit in the world, for it is 
round as a dome, and not a single bare rock 
spots the snowy continuity of its surface. 
Then, from the Scheidegg, you will walk down 
on the Grindelwald side, along the broadening 
side of the Eiger, a sheer black precipice of 
13,000 feet. When you arrive at Grindelwald, 
you will wonder where that place got its 
extraordinary reputation, Everybody goes 
there, as a matter of course, and nowhere else 
are there so many Alpenhorn-blowers, yodlers, 
singing children, useless gate-openers, beggars, 
and other incarnate nuisances. Germans 
probably go there because it isin a geschiitzte 
Lage—that is, down in a hole, where there 
isn’t a breath of fresh air (for the Germans are 
afraid of a ‘‘draught” even when they go to 
the Alps for an ‘‘air-cure”); but why all 
Americans snould go there is a mystery to me, 
for the sole attraction of Grindelwald is a 
couple of dirty little glaciers which are mere 
pigmies compared to the Rhone Glacier on the 
Furka Pass— which no one can afford to 
miss—not to speak of the fourteen giant gla- 
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Sept. 24, 1891] 
ciers visible from the Gorner Grat above 
Zermatt. 

The mention of Grindelwa'd and Zermatt 
reminds me that I have not by any means 
enumerated all the new mourtain railroads in 
Switzerland. Zermatt, which, until this sum- 
mer, was accessible only by a bridle-path, can 
now be reached from Visp in less than three 
hours, on a road combining the two systems, 
like the Interlaken-Lauterbrunnen road. Dur- 
ing my stay at Mirren I daily heard the biast- 
ing on the road which is to connect Lauter- 
brunnen with Grindelwald via the W engern- 
alp. Then there is the road up the St. 
Beatenberg on the Lake of Thun, opened in 
1889, A thousand men are at work on another 
one near Interlaken, up the Schynige-Piatte ; 
and still another is to be opened next year on 
the Brienzer Rotbhorn; while further south, 
by the Swiss Italian lakes, Monte Generoso 
bas been scaled since last year by a railway 
which opens such asuperb view that Baedeker 
compares it to the Rigi, and has added a spe- 
cial panorama of it to his new edition. This 
view I have not seen, but expect to enjoy it in 
a few days, and in the meantime I hope, for 
the sake of the bold projectors and tourists 
who cannot walk, that there is no truth in the 
pessimistic predictions of those who declare 
this wholesale building of mountain railways 
a sort of “boom” which will soon end in a 
collapse, Henry T. Finck, 


THE THREE GERMAN LUXEMBOURGS, 
Municu, September, 1891, 

APPARENTLY modern German art at home 
enjoys a poy ularity no less great than its re- 
putation abroad. In many German towns 
artists are sumptuously established in gor- 
geous Kiinstlerhduser; in many more they an- 
nually hold small local or large national and 
international exhibitions. In State and pub- 
lic alike they have, it would seem, found pro- 
fitable patrons, 

The pictures they are exhibiting thissummer 
may account for their popularity, but bardly 
for their reputation. In Berlin and Munich, 
in Stuttgart and Nuremberg, in shows small 
and great, I have been struck with the absence 
of interest in thesubjects selected and methods 
employed by painters, with the dispiriting 
dulness of the collections asa whole, though 
here and there a canvas by Arnold Pécklin or 
Franz Stuck, by Von Uhde or Liebermann, 
bas served asa cheerful antidote. Tbe group 
of artists who some fifteen years ago came back 
from the German schools to iniuse new life into 
painting and illustration in America have given 
Americans a very high opinion of the art of 
modern Germany—an opinion not to be arbi- 
trarily reversed because one year’s exhibitions 
fail to support it. German artists no doubt 
have their own substitute for the London feg 
to explain a year’s failure. But in the three 
German national galleries of modern art, in 
the three German Luxembourgs, at Beriin, 
Munich, and Dresden, a fair idea should be 
formed of the work that bas been done of late 
years in Germany, or at least of that which 
the Germans themselves think worth honcring 
by a place in their permanent collections. Cer- 
tainly in the Paris Luxembourg are to be seen 
the best examples of the greatest artists in 
France. 

To the imperial capital one naturally turns 
first. In art, as in politics and social life, Ber- 
lin should be to Germany as London is to Eng- 
land, Paris to Franca Ard in Berlin evident- 
ly no effort bas been spared to treat the modern 
artist with every distinction. It is but thirty 
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years since the bequest of Herr Wagener 
served as foundation to the present collection, 
but the modern pictures have for a!most as 
long been hung in a fine building of their own, 
more pretentious, perbaps, than artistic in its 
architecture, like so many other modern Ger- 
man building», and have been carefully cata- 
logued by a system more elaborate than lucid, 
of which | hope to have something to say an- 
other time, The galleries are well jighted, and 
their division into comparatively small cabi- 
nets is restful and agreeable, or would be if 
one cared to look at the limited number of pic- 
tures which each contains. But to make the 
rounds of all is as dreary a function as to go 
through a Royal Academy. 

If in recent times great pictures have been 
painted in Germany, only too few have found 
their way into the Berlin National Gall ry. 
The royal portraits and allegories, here as 
elsewhere, one accepts as jainful necessities, 
below or above criticism, But without con- 
sidering these, the walls reveal a tendency on 
the part of the German artist to turn out in 
numerable battle scenes in which Frenchmen 
ever figure as so many demons, but which are 
without the action and power a De Neuville 
or a Detaille could give to the subject, without 
the decorative treatment which, with the old 
men, made up in a measure for want of real 
ism; to tell anecdotes in paint and with a de- 
gree of sentiment which would put an English 
Burton Barber or an American J. G. Brown to 
the blush; to paint landscapes as devoid of 
light and atmosphere as if Constable and Co- 
rot and Monet had never been, and portraits 
as lifeless as those that annually adorn the 
walls of Burlington House. And the worst of 
it is that on many canvases are well-known 
names, reverenced as the most eminent in the 
modern German art world—Kaulbach and 
Lessing, Meyerheim and Achenbach, Defrec- 
ger and Feuerbach 

Not on the work which is here to represent 
them permanently can their reputation rest, 
Either their fame was, or is, the mere cut- 
come of a passing fad or fancy, or else the di- 
rectors of the Nationa! Gallery have done their 
utmost to belittle it. A more unpardonable 
error of judgment, tecause more obviously ab- 
surd, is the covering the walls of three or 
four large galleries with the Cornelius and 
Overbeck and Alfred Rethel cartocns, which 
could be of no possible service to any one un 
less they were turned the other side out and 
used as wall paper. The only people who are 
interested in such productions are the com- 
pilers of guide-books and art-historiea. To this 
general rule of uninteresting work, of course, 
there are very notable exceptions—enough, per- 
haps, to fillone room. Every truelover of art 
would travel far to see Merzgel’s ‘* Modern 
Cyclops,” the most successful picture of an 
artist who is really greater as a draughts 
man than as a painter, though, but for 
his name, one would not give a second 
glance to his three other pictares includ- 
ed in the collection. The exam;les of Diez, 
Von Ubde, Liebermann, Hans Makart (the 
**Catherine Cornaro” exhibited in the Uni- 
ted States), Brcezik, Schucb, and above all of 
Arnold | Ocklin, are as fine and as characteris 
tic as they ought to be, But the treatment of 
the last is a curious comment upon the policy 
of the directora Pictlin, though a Swiss by 
birth, bas identified himself with the South 
German group of artists. Therefore, in the 
North German galleries his ‘‘ Fields of the 
Blessed,” a marvellously brilliant work by one 
of the most brilliant among contemporary 
painters, has been skied, while another pic- 
ture by him, an entombment, is hidden away 
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ina small cabinet, a species of art rubbish- 
hole, to which the public is net admitted, 
while the directors decide whether they can 
overcome their petty ; rejatices and jealousies 
and give it the conspicuous place on the walls 
which it de-erves. But for the kindness of the 
bead of one of the departments, who realised 
how much interested I was in BScklin, I should 
never have seen it or, indeed, have known of 
its presence in the gallery. The favoritism 





which prevails in Berlin, since it shields itself 
under a national guise, leads to more serious 
consequences than in Eagland, where hitherto 
it bas been confined to a close corporation 
like the Royai Academy 

Even allowing for this favoritism, it is net 
easy to understand the commonplaceness of 
the sculpture, since it is in sculpture tha’ the 
German artist of today excels The tnade 
quacy of the National Gallery ta this respect 
is keenly felt just now when at the Berlin |: 
ternational Exhitition German scu ptors are 
making such an unusualiv strong showtng 
It seems as if the directors, or selecting com 
mittee, must bave gone out of their way to 
secure what Was least striking in the seul; 
tor’s studio, Equally d Meult of explanation 
would be the failure of the drawings and en 
gravings to represent modern German llustra 
tion, were n tillustration an art which in its 
modern development has nowhere received the 
Official national recognition its healthy pope- 
arity demands for it Thousands of marks 
have been spent upon the drawings of 
Adolf Meng], and { these more than 
a thousand are now owned by the Gal 
lery That bonor should be shown te one 
of the greatest masters of modern filustra- 
tion, I would be the last to dispute. Nor 
would 1 question the value of gathering to- 
getoer, as has been done bere, as many iraw 
ings by Max Klinger as possible, for each is 4 
marvel of technique and style ard fancy as 
wild as [Scklin’s. But it must be admitted 
that one-half the Mergels would have sufficed, 
many being of no special importance. The 
money could have been more usefully devoted 
to examples of Diez and Leib] and the younger 
itsmen who, after Mergel, have made 





the illustrated bocks and papers of Germany 
what they are and have given such an impetus 
to the illustrators of other countries. But the 
names of these younger men appear to be un- 
known to the offictals in charge. 





At Dresden, matters are not much better or 
very differently ordered. The modern division 
of the Royal Gallery there dates back twenty 
years earlier (1845) than the Berlin collection. 
But from the beginning it suffered from the 
generosity of men with less knowledge of art 
than money to spend on it, or else with greater 
eagerness for their own self-glorification than 
for the benefit of the institution they en- 
dowed. Like Mr. Tait in England, they pre- 
sented their pictures to the nation; with the 
results of private benevolence now to be seen 
in Dresden, the wisdom of the English Gov- 
ernment in refusing Mr. Tait’s gift for the Na- 
tional Gallery, and their folly in accepting it 
as the nucleus of an English Luxembourg, 
must be more than ever realized, The average 
in Dresden is not higher than in Berlin, nor is 
the number of masterpieces greater. Herr 
Karl Woermann, director and compiler of the 
Catalogue, boasts that during the last ten 
years pictures bave been added to the modern 
department which pow make it rivalin attrac- 
tion the older portion, But the disinterested 
visitor can scarcely reécho his enthusiasm. It 
is true that the ‘* Crucifixion” by } Giukacsy is 
as worthy of acrowd of worshippers, though 
fashion has not yet made it a show picture for 
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the tourist, like the Sistine Madonna, before 
which the faithful readers of Baedeker for ever 
sit in awe-struck ignorance, 


It is also true that Bécklin and Leib] are 
well represented, that Andreas Achenbach 
shows to far better advantage than at Berlin, 
that Kaulbach’s artificial composition rises to 
the highest degree of monumental and meg- 
nificent superficiality, aud that of these men, 
Ferdinand Keller, Carl Ludwig, and a few 
others, there is sufficient work to form a good, 
if very small, collection, But what is to be 
eaid of the rest—of the inane anecdotes, the 
inanimate portraits, the flat landscapes? Not 
even Hans Makart, though as lavish with his 
canvas as usual, has here the decorative 
quality which makes him in his most success- 
fu) efforts the Veronese of his day. And if 
one recognizes the originals of certain popular 
engravings—the ‘Child Jesus in the Temple,” 
by Hofmann, the *‘ Rope Dancer’s I. fe before 
and bebind the Scenes,” by Ludwig Knaus, 
for example—it is but to wonder why, as too 
often with English work, the reproductions in 
black and white are so much better. The pic- 
tures at Berlin and Dresden alike do but con- 
firm the impression given by this year’s exhibi- 
tions, The gallery of engravings and draw- 
ings is not more satisfactory. There are tons 
of rubbish, the sweepings, probably, of the 
studios at the time of the {ormation of the gal- 
lery ; but of the original work now being done 
which is of real value to the draughtsman, 
there is but little. The student interested in 
contemporary illustration could pass by Dres- 
den and lose nothing. 


Berlin may be the capital of the empire, but 
Munich, as any art student will tell you, is its 
true artistic centre. There one would look for 
better things, and there, I must confess, one 
finds them. Good work is still the exception 
even at the New Pinakothek or Bavarian 
Luxembourg. In room after room the walls 
are hung with hopeless trash which would be 
rejected with contempt by an impartial hang- 
ing committee, even in London. One would 
not stop to look at it or to consider it if its pre- 
sence in such a collection were not so glaring 
an impertinence, It is no exaggeration to say 
that fully two-thirds of the canvases could be 
thrown away without compunction; while it is 
almost impossible to believe that any one but 
a Barrum or the superintendent of a Sunday- 
school festival could have taken seriously the 
Greek landscapes by Karl Rottman,to which a 
special gallery has been devoted. But, after 
all, the proportion of good work is greater 
than in the Saxon and Prussian galleries. 
Care and thought have been given to the se- 
lection of examples of painters of note. If 
Menzel has been entirely ignored, which seems 
(though there may be better reasons) but the 
result of small squabbling between north and 
south, on the other hand full justice is done to 
Feuerbach and Piioty, Albert Keller and Ga- 
briel Max, so that how they came by their 
reputation no longer remains a problem; a 
portrait of Bismarck Jeaves no doubt as to the 
strength of Lenbach; two panels by Makart 
confirm bis fame as a decorative painter; and 
Picklin is, if possible, more than ever to the 
fore. 

But it is in the latest acquisitions that the 
directors show they are beginning to under- 
stand the duties of their office to mean some- 
thing more than the buying or accepting any 
chance pictures that come in their way. There 
is a growing tendency to dispense with trash, 
to recognize the talent of younger men, and to 
include only what is fairly and creditably rep- 
resentative. The fine canvases by Leibl, 
Von Uhde, and Liebermann, Robert Haug 
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aud Karl Albrecht are all recent additions. 
Moreover, asin the Paris Luxembourg, space 
is found for distinguished foreigners; Munich 
in this particular proving far broader than 
Paris, where the Luxembourg is solely for 
Frenchmen and residents of Paris. Dagnan- 
Bouveret and Boldini, Mauve, the Belgian 
Courtens—painters as little appreciated at 
home as the Scotchmen, John Reid and John 
Lavery—are among those who have already 
been included in the New Pinakothek. Alto- 
gether, when the weeding-out process begins, 
as begin it must, in the three German Luxem- 
bourgs, it will be least wholesale in Munich, 
In the department of modern drawings, how- 
ever, everything remains to be done. A few 
rough notes by Pécklin, probably odd leaves 
torn from his sketch-book and almost too 
trivial for State preservation, are all that 
could detain the art student. There is abso- 
lutely none of the black-and-white work that 
should by rights be there. To learn what the 
black-and-white men of Germany are now 
doing, it is not to Old or New Pinakothek you 
must go, but to the office of Fliegende Bidtter. 


It is, I know, inevitable in collecting modern 
pictures that some mistakes should be made. 
Passing fancy or fashion often gives promi- 
nence to a painter destined to be forgotten by 
after generations; the very healthiness of a 
reaction against old conventions may lead to 
extremes the value of whichis purely negative 
and, therefore, temporary. But this alone cannot 
explain the aggressive defects in these three 
great galleries. There is no doubt that many 
of their shortcomings may be attributed, first 
of all, to the ignorance of directors, who, asa 
rule, are not artists, and in the selection of 
modern work have not tradition to guide them, 
or, at least, to back up their selection; and, 
next, to the impossibility of one country now- 
adays supporting three large art centres, 
Germany really shows the danger we should 
run if each of our principal States tried to set 
up a little Luxembourg of its own—if the good 
examples of American artists were scattered 
in rival would-be national galleries in New York 
and Boston, Washington and Chicago, If we 
are ever to have a valuable and representative 
collection, one town, no matter which, must be 
accepted as the national art centre. But the 
German galleries also emphasize the absurdity 
of limiting such a collection to the productions 
of native artists, The only permanent exhi- 
bition of modern pictures worth establishing 
is one to which the painters of the world, 
whether American or European, should be 
asked to contribute. France escapes the evil 
into which Germany has fallen, since, though 
almost all the leading French provincial towns 
have galleries, and very good some of them 
are, Only the Luxembourg ia Paris is accepted 
as the central national collection. English art 
likewise, even if it has only escaped this Scylla 
to be wrecked upon a worse Chary bdis, has its 
national headquarters in London, and the 
Liverpool and Manchester permanent exhibi- 
tions, like those of Lyons and Toulouse, are 
looked upon as wholly provincial. 


But it would be difficult to make Germans 
agree upon the national supremacy of Berlin, 
or Dresden, or Munich, Pictures which, if 
collected together, would make a fairly good 
show, though one not to be compared to the 
Paris Luxembourg, are now divided among 
three institutions. Unfortunately, directors 
would rather cover their walls with acres of 
paint and canvas that cannot by courtesy be 
called art than leave them decently bare. 
Despite the number of pictures bought every 
year by the State, France has shown her good 
sense by reserving only the best and the most 





typical for the Luxembourg. but in this re- 
spect England is now following the lead of 
Germany. Just as the National Gallery is 
laboring hard to get rid of its valueless 
purchases and gifts, the Englisb Luxembourg, 
the building for which will shortly be erect- 
ed in South Kensington, begins its career 
by acce; ting from Mr, Tait all the paintings 
he chooses to bestow upon it, good and bad— 
a tribute to his cleverness in carrying his 
point rather than to the nation’s shrewdness, 
However, that which gives one least hope for 
the needed reforms in the German galleries is 
the wretched favoritism from which the art 
world is no more free than the social or politi- 


cal. It is the old story—the story told of the - 


State purchase of pictures at the Salon, of the 
use made of the Chantry Bequest fund by the 
Royal Academy trustees. Northern and 
southern German artists are continually 
bickering, and their childish squabbles, their 
prejudices and preferences, rather than the 
quality of their work, open or shut the doors 
of the galleries against them. Indeed, private 
patronage at times has proved much more 
reliable than State recognition, and the finest 
examples of many painters have found their 
way into private collections. 

That the German Luxembourgs fall so far 
short of fulfilling the end for which they were 
instituted is the more deplorable because their 
management is in most respects admirable, 
The attendants are unusually intelligent, 
while the heads of the various departments 
are ready to render every possible service to 
the student. Upon mere application and 
without restriction, drawings are shown to a 
stranger,.who in the British Museum for asimi- 
lar privilege probably would be asked for a 
reference, and then carefully superintended. 
if only the choice of paintings and drawings 
was as excellent as the organization of the 
staff in charge of them, then the German 
would be the ideal Luxembourg. N,N. 
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Jorrespondence. 


OUR COAL SUPPLY. 


To THE Eprror oF THE Nation: 

Sir: Referring to the interesting paper of 
Prof. G. Frederick Wright in the Nation of 
September 10, 1891, entitled ‘* England’s Coal 
Supply,” in which the quantity now remain- 
ing in that country, exclusive of the insuffi- 
ciently authenticated ‘‘southeastern field,” 
is estimated at little over fifty years’ consump- 
tion, it is pertinent for Americans to remem- 
ber that the excessive estimates of duration by 
the Royal Commission (of 1866%) erred not so 
much by misconception of areas and contents 
as by failure to foresee the astonishing rate of 
acceleration in consumption, 

On the other hand, while we in the United 
States have the advantage of twenty-five 
years’ additional observation of the ever-in- 
creasing rate of consumption—which increase 
has averaged not far from 10 per cent. per an- 
num, compounding annually—we still lack pre- 
cise information respecting area, thickness, 
and quantity. The census reports of 1890, 
theugh abounding in voluminous figures con- 
cerning production, price, cost, capital and 
bands employed, and other details already 
familiar to those interested in the subject, 
seem, as far as published, to afford little new 
light on the essential elements of the calcula- 
tion for duration, In the absence of sufli- 
ciently precise knowledge on those points, one 
is driven to hypothetic estimates which can 
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at present be little better than intelligent 
guesses, useful rather for directing the atten- 
tion of better-informed and more competent 
inquirers to the subject than as final calcula- 
tions. 

If we assume that the United States con- 
tain—iucluding all tertiary and other deposits 
posterior to those of the carboniferous period 
—150,000 square miles, or 96,000,000 acres of 
coal territory on which the minabie coal, rang- 
ing from one to sixty feet in thickness, ave- 
rages eight feet throughout, the entire tonnage 
of removable coal would be about 768 000 mil- 
lion tons, which is probably a large over-esti- 
mate. Taking the present annual production 
at 180 million tons, with an annual compound- 
ing increase of 10 per cent. (the actual rate) for 
the next tweuty-five years; of 5 per cent. for the 
next fifty years thereafter; and of 3 per cent, 
for the twenty-five years following, the aggre- 
gate consumption by the end of one hundred 
years, t. e, by A. D. 1991, will have beea 
840,000 million tons, a quantity exceeding, or 
at least approaching, exhaustion. 

Of course, the above is the merest approxi- 
mation, since of the three principal elements 
of the calculation, all are as yet enveloped in 
doubt. We have not a precise knowledge of 
the carboniferous area, and there are even less 
reliable data for estimating its average thick- 
ness, Still more uncertain is the future rate 
of increase in consumption. We, however, 
know nearly what it has averaged during two 
generations past, and there seems little reason 
to doubt that the existing rate of increase will 
be maintained until artificial power shall 
have been applied to nearly all the work of 
a population whose necessities and luxuries 
tend to augment even faster than its num- 
bers, and can have no limits but the final 
barriers of human knowledge, if any such 
exist. The exhaustion that must at some time 
be reached of the diminishing accumulations 
of mineral oil and gas, and even the growing 
use of electricity and water gas—as those 
commodities are now produced—must tend to 
a still more rapid consumption of fuel, since 
these but change the form of application of 
power obtained only by its combustion, with 
considerable loss of power in the conversion. 

It is therefore only the most tentative esti- 
mates that can now be ventured respecting the 
quantity and duration of American coal, but 
this initial attempt may at least serve to at- 
tract attention to what, in the absence of some 
new conquest over Nature, is likely to become 
a subject of uaiversal interest before the ex- 
piration of some lives already in existence, 

I, J. Wistar. 

PHILADELPHIA, September 16, 1891. 





‘“BEEN” AND “GOTTEN,” 
To THs Epitor oF THE Nation: 


Sir: Referring to your remarks, in a recent 
review, about the pronunciation of the word 
been. let me ask whether the prevailing Ameri- 
can usage be not a survival of what was com- 
mon in England two or three centuries ago. 
The present English pronunciation was adopt- 
ed, probabiy, gradually. Pope makes been 
rhyme with sin about half the time, but I 
think no English poet of the nineteenth cen- 
tury rhymes it with anything but seen. Is 
not this a fair proof of present English use! 
For it is well known that the license in the 
matter of rhymes once allowed to English 
poets is much restricted, perhaps confined to 
certain common words with few or no perfect 
rbymes, 


_~ The American use of goften, as the past 


participle of get, is harder toexplain. In Eng- 





land it would be considered as much an archa- 
ism as holpen or washen, and in modern Eng- 
lish books occurs only as representing rustic 
speech. In America, it does not seem to be 
one of the numerous survirals, for it is heard 
not so much among the uneducated as among 
certain persons who are careful in their lan- 
guage, and who seem to use the word with 
sonie effort.— Yours respectfully, x. 
PHILADELPHIA, September 14, 1891. 
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Notes. 
Thomas WHITTAKER is soon to publish ‘ The 
Church in Nova Scotia and the Tory Clergy 
of the Revolution,’ by Arthur Wentworth 
Eaton. 

D. Appleton’s fall announcements include 
éditions de luxe of Jules Breton’s ‘ Life of an 
Artist’ and ‘The Story of My House,’ by 
George H. Ellwanger; a large-paper edition, 
of one bundred numbered copies only, of Ban- 
cro{t’s ‘ History of the United States,’ in six 
volumes, with a portrait; ‘ The Tragedy of Ida 
Noble,’ by W. Clark Russell; three transia- 
tions of examples of modern Dutch fiction 
(‘Eline Vere,’ ‘Footsteps of Fate,’ and ‘Aveng- 
ed’); illustrated juveniles by Octave Thanet, 
William O. Stoddard, Molly Elliot Sea- 
well, and others; Pire Didon's ‘ Life of 
Christ’; the third volume of Prof. J. B 
McMaster’s ‘History of the People of the 
United States’; ‘Man and the Glacial Period,’ 
by G. Frederick Wright; ‘ The Courses of 
Study for Schools and Colleges,’ by W. T. 
Harris; and ‘ The Dog in Health and Disease, 
by Wesley Mills. 

The Scribners are to issue a series of Unt- 
versity Extension Manuals, the volumes an- 
nounced to lead off being ‘ The Use and Abuse 
of Money,’ by Dr. W. Cunningham, and ‘ The 
Fine Arts,’ by G. B, Brown. 

A new novel by Grant Allen, ‘ Recalled to 
Life,’ is soon to be published by Henry Holt 
& Co, 

Additional fall announcements by Houch- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. promise Prof. C. E. Nor- 
ton’s translation of Dante’s ‘ Divine Comeiy,’ 
in three volumes; ‘ Vermont’ and ‘New Jer- 
sey in the American Commonwealths Series; 
‘Huckleberries Gathered from New England 
Hills,’ by Rose Terry Cooke; ‘ Masks, Heads, 
and Faces,’ by Ellen Russell Emerson; ‘ Colo- 
nial Furniture of New England,’ by Irving 
Whitall Lyon; Edward Robinson's * Catalogue 
of Casts’ of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts; 
‘The Silva of North America,’ vol. iii, by 
Charles 8S. Sargent; ‘ W:)liam Gilmore Simms,’ 
by Prof. William P. Trent (vol. xii. in the 
American Men of Letters Series); a new edi- 
tion, more attractively bound, of a charm- 
ing story for children, ‘The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol,’ by Kate Douglas Wiggin; and Mr. Jus- 
tin Winsor’s long-expected and very timely 
book, * Christopher Colambus.’ 

Two Scottisn works, ‘Auld Scots Humor’ 
and ‘Auld Scots Ballads,’ are soon to issue 
from the press of J. G. Cupples, Boston. The 
same publisher bas in preparation a Life of 
Paul Revere, by E. H. Goss, 

A second edition of Dr. Benjamin Rand's 
‘Selections Illustrating Economic History 
since the Seven Years’ War * will soon be pub- 
lished. The work is used at Harvard and some 
other American universities as a text book of 
required reading to accompany courses of 
lectures on economic history, The second 
edition will be much enlarged, containing 
several new chapters on such subjects as land 
tenure, transportation, progress in trade and 
industry, navigation acts, industrial develop- 








ment of the United States, etc This new edi- 
tion will be published early in October. 

A ‘Hand-book of Industrial Organic Che- 
mistry,’ by Prof. Samuel P. Sadler, is about to 
issue from the press of the J. B, Lippincott 
Co. Fall bibliographical lists are promised 
for each chapter, with many illustrative cuts 
of apparatus, etc. 

The young women publishers of Chicago- 
the Misses Searle and Gorton—announce seve- 
ral booklets for children, among which we 
mention ‘Oar Dumb Friends,’ ‘ Mother Goose's 
Christmas Party,’ and ‘ How the Rose Found 
the King’s Daughter.’ 

A fifth volume of Mr, William Archer's 
edition of Ibsen’s Prose Dramas has appear- 
ed this fall; it contains ‘* Rosmershelm,” 
“The Lady from the Sea,” and the editor's 
own transiation of “ Hedda Gabler." About 
the same time has been published * The Quir- 
tessence of Ibsenism,’ by Mr. @, Bernard 
Shaw, the author of that most unconventional 
of English novels, ‘Cashel Byron's Frofee- 
sion.’ Another British novelist, Mr. D. Chrie- 
tie Murray, has recently been writing to the 
London Times, declaring fervently that no 
possible temptation shall ever make him 
swerve from the straight path of English mo 
rality into indecent byways of Ibeentsm, 

The interesting announcement is made that 
Mr. Pinches is to write a series of articles for 
the Aapository Times on the Oid Testament and 
the cuneiform inseriptiona The whole feld of 
discovery in this department is to be traversed, 
Schrader’s work being taken as the basis; the 
corrections and additions made necewary by 
new material will be noticed in their places 
Prof. Sayce, who cordially commends the un- 
dertaking, is himself to write for the same 
journal several papers on the higher criticism 
and the monuments 

Nine of the articles which Agnes Repplier 
has printed in the Atlantic Monthly and else- 
where are collected in book form under the 
title ‘Points of View’ (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Ca). The auther’s unconventional! and witty 
bandling of her topics, mostly literary and 
critical, strikes one afresh in this massing of 
scattered writings 

Mr. Theodore Graham Gribble, an Eng- 
lish civil engineer, is the author of ‘ Prelimi- 
nary Survey and Esiimates’ (Longmans, 
Green & Co), containing about one-balf as 
much matter as Johnson's or Gillespie’s ‘ Sur- 
veying.’ It is one of the most straightforward, 
clear, and practical works of its class ever 
writien. Mr. Gribble received what in Eng- 
land is considered a first-class education in 
surveying and engineering, and then sought 
his fortune in the colonies. He found empioy- 
ment on the Canadian Pacific Railway, and 
soon came to the conclusion, which subsequent 
wide experience confirmed, that the English 
engineer was “educated as much as possible in 
things he could not use, and as little as possi- 
ble in things which would be needed by him 
in a new country.” The belief that an Eng- 
lish engineer who has had no experience out 
ot England, is * no good” in a new country, is 
one long entertained by American engineers, 
but we have never seen it or heard it express- 
ed with such emphasis and in such various 
forms as by Mr. Gribble. The object of a 
“preliminary survey,” more especially fora 
railway, is to determine, among other things, 
whether any kind of line is feasible; whether 
it is likely to be profitable; what type of rail- 
way would be most suitable and what style of 
rolling-stock; and to obtain the data for a 
plan, profile, and estimate of one or more routes 
which tbe surveyor considers eligible. Upon 
all these matters and many others mentioned 
by Mr. Gribble the engineer must report to bis 
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employers. Of course work of this sort is 
given only to engineers of experience, and it 
is for such primarily that the book was writ- 
ten; but it will be found interesting and in- 
structive to every one who is, or intends to 
become, an engineer. 

John Wiley & Sons have just issued the 
seventh edition of ‘Theory and Practice of 
Surveying,’ by J. B. Johnson, C.E., Professor 
of Civil Engineering in Washington Universi- 
ty, St. Louis, Mo. It is but a little more than 
four years since this large, elaborate, and con- 
sequently costly work was first issued, and in 
that short time six editions have been ex- 
hausted. Yet it never sacrifices one jot or 
tittle of theoretical completeness and accuracy, 
nor makes any concessions to the ignorance of 
those who endeavor to practise a professiun 
for which they lack the necessary preliminary 
training. The author has striven after per- 
fection, not popularity. Moreover, the work 
was launched upon a market already supplied 
and to be supplied with first-rate rivals, such 
as Gillespie’s two admirable volumes and the ex- 
cellent work on ‘ Plane-Surveying’ by Prof, 
Yarhart of the Western University of Penn- 
sylvania. The appearance within less than 
five years of a revised and enlarged seventh 
edition of Johnson's work, in the face of such 
competition, renders all detailed criticism un- 
necessary. 

A new quiz book for medical students is 
published by P. Blakiston, Son & Co., Phila- 


, phia, comprising some 3,000 questions arranged 


for self-examination and with proper refer- 
ences to standard works, The same firm brings 
out a third edition, revised and enlarged, of 
Prof. Louis Starr’s successful ‘ Hygiene of the 
Nursery.’ 

M. Hugues de Roux, one of the most facile 
of the younger Parisian journalists, has re- 
cently gathered into a volume, ‘ Portraits de 
Cire’ (Paris: Lecéne, Oudin & Cie.; New 
York: F. W. Christern), a score or more of 
semi-critical, semi-gossiping personal articles. 
The most interesting are those devoted to M. 
Jules Lemaitre, one of whose pupils M. Le 
Roux was when the author of ‘ Les Contempo- 
rains’ was still a professor of literature, and 
to M. Melchior de Vogiié, to whom the young- 
er generation of French authors is deeply in- 
debted for the opening of new horizons, The 
sketches of the late Jules Garnier, the illustra- 
tor of Rabelais, and of M. Jules Cheret, the 
inventor of the brilliant lithographic ‘‘poster,” 
are also noteworthy. 


It is not a bad thing to be reminded now 
and then that no literary phenomenon, how- 
ever trifling, is ever strictly local in its mani- 
festation, No literary ‘‘ movement” was ever 
slighter than the Young Englandism that 
Thackeray laughed atin ‘ Jeames’s Diary,’ and 
none was ever more completely forgotten. It 
may be doubted whether the Duke of Rutland 
himself remembers more than one couplet of 
Lord John Manners’s verses, But the death 
of Oscar von Redwitz, which has just occur- 
red, brings back to memory the fact that Ger- 
many had, simultaneously with England, a 
touch of the same stained-glass romanticism. 
Von Redwitz’s name was at one time almost fa- 
mous. He published in 1849 a mediseval poem, 
*“‘Amarantb,” which ran through forty or fifty 
editions. In smooth and agreeable verse, of 
pleasing rhythm, he sang of Gothic castles 
and chivalry and ladies and knights, quite 
after the fashion of Thackeray’s young Lord 
Southdown. But the brief moment passed, 
and he lost at once his hold on the public. 
Though continuing to write for many years, 
he never regained it. Then he retired, and 
was only to Le seen now and then at literary 





gatherings, an old man, kindly to the young, 
and fond of telling the story of a student duel 
in which he got the great scar that marked 
his face, He went to his grave (as the Revue 
Bleue says) ‘‘forgotten, misunderstood, old 
before his time.” His fate seems not less but 
more pathetic by reason of the worthlessness 
of bis work, 

Parliamentary Paper C, 6366, 1891, ‘Re- 
port by Mr, C. W. Campbell of a Journey in 
North Corea’ in 1889, gives singular proof of 
that untiring energy, love of expleration, and 
devotion to service which so much character- 
izes the Foreign Civil Service of the British 
Empire, and which has made that Empire 
the success which itis. It is seldom that ‘‘Her 
Majesty” ever presents to ‘* Both Houses of 
Parliament” a more interesting document, 
and ninepence would be much better spent 
upon it than upon most books of adventure 
and summer reading. It is not every civil- 
servant that feels inclined to spend his time 
in exploring an unknown country. Corea is 
shown to be naturally rich and fertile, but 
cursed with an imbecile government and in- 
habited by a supine population, Upon the 
whole, Mr. Campbell carries away a kindly 
feeling towards the inhabitants, although upon 
one occasion he was roughly handled. It is 
not usual to find people in the Corean stage of 
develoyment so appreciative of fine scenery. 
‘*Manchester goods” bave already established 
a firm hold on the markets of the country. 
Large districts are undoubtedly rich in gold. 
Money goes far: we are told of a perpetual 
shooting right over ninety square miles of land 
being sold for $1.50. The narrative is simple, 
straightforward, and unaffected. 


Under the title of ‘ The Karankawa Indians 
of Texas,’ the Peabody Museum of Cambridge, 
Mass., has published an account of this people, 
together with a short vocabulary of their lan- 
guage. It was prepared by Albert 8. Gatschet 
of the Bureau of Ethnology, and is based upon 
the early records and the recollections of Mrs, 
Alice W. Oliver of Lynn, Mass. This lady 
lived, for some years subsequent to 1838, on the 
shores of Matagorda Bay, and it was at this 
time and while the Indians still frequented the 
spot that she learned to speak their language. 
As the tribe bas become extinct and Mrs. Oliver 
herself has lately passed away, it is not proba- 
ble that we shall ever know any more about 
the matter than is here set forth. This, unfor- 
tunately, is very little ; for, aside from what 
Joutel tells us of their manners and customs, 
our knowledge may be summed up in the fact 
that their language was allied to that of the 
Tonkaway, and to the dialects spoken by some 
of the tribes called by Mr. Gatschet the Pa- 
kawa, who lived on the lower Rio Grande. 

The first number of a new monthly, the 
Charities Review, is announced to avpear on 
November 1. It is to be devoted to the discus- 
sion of social questions, and particularly the 
organization of charity. It will be published 
by the Critic Co, 

An article on our new international copy- 
right law in the Revue Bleue of September 5 
gives a sufficiently adequate account of that 
measure, with its deficiencies, but rather lu- 
dicrously assigns a large share of the credit 
of securing its enactment to French initiative, 
After giving an account of the successive 
triumplts won by France, “le pays, par ex- 
cellence, de la production littéraire et artis- 
tique,” in her endeavors to lead the nations to 
the due recognition of the rights of authors, 
the author, M. de Varigny, adds, ‘ restait a 
y amener les Etats-Unis.” The thing was 
mostly done by M. de Kératry, we are told, 
though it is conceded that he was ‘“ puis- 





samment secondé ” by the Literary and Artis- 
tic Association (of Paris), the Minister for For- 
eign Affairs (of France), and his agent (the 
French Minister) at Washington, and—gra- 
cious recognition of the legislative body sway- 
ed by the Count—the ‘sense of fairness of 
the United States Congress.” 

The last Bulletin of the French Geogra- 
phical Society contains an interesting account 
of the French Sudan by Lieut.-ColL Humbert, 
Little attention is paid to the physical features 
of the country, but the people, their modes of 
life, their religion, and relations to the French 
are described briefly, yet carefully and ciear- 
ly. The slave-trade is prohibited, but domes- 
tic slavery is not interfered with, though free 
villages have been established for the recep- 
tion of runaway slaves, Here, if they are not 
claimed by their masters within a certain time, 
they receive a house with a piece of land to cul- 
tivate, and after a probation of three months 
are declared free men. The French occupying 
force, consisting of 350 Euro;eans and 900 
blacks, garrison fifteen posts about one hundred 
kilometres (sixty-two miles) apart, but they 
are regarded as far too few for the proper de- 
fence of the country and the development of 
its commerce, The present situation is sum- 
med up as follows: ‘The French Sudan is 
scantily populated; there are few ways of 
communication; peace is not absolutely estab- 
lished; our organization is not yet complete.” 
The author very strenuously advocates the 
completion of the railway connecting Sene- 
gal with the Niger. Two lines of different 
gauges, 172 kilometres long, are now built, 
leaving 348 kilometres to be constructed. This 
road, he thinks, should take precedence of the 
now popular scheme of building a railway 
across the Sahara, 

Mr. Alfred B. Westrup writes us that the 
paper of which he is the editor, the Auditor, 
is not ‘‘an Alliance newspaper,” as we sup- 
posed, but ‘‘ an independent journal devoted 
exclusively to the money question,” 


—The Atlas belonging to Humann-Puch- 
stein’s ‘ Reisen in Kleinasien und Nordsyrien’ 
(Berlin; Dietrich Reimer) contains three maps 
by Kiepert and fifty-three plates, illustrating 
subjects widely separate in both time and lo- 
cality. Nine plates illustrate the Hittite 
rock-sculptures of Boghazkieni and Oyiik, 
while six are devoted to Hittite monuments of 
northern Syria at Sendjirli, Saktchegdzii, 
ard Marash; twenty-two plates depict the ruins 
around the tumulus-grave of Antiochos L, 
King of Kommagene,on the summit of Nemrud 
Dagh in the extreme northeastern corner of 
Syria, while seven others represent monuments 
at various places in Kommagene, all belonging 
to the reign of Antiochos; three plates show us 
a Roman bridge at Kiakhta in northern Syria, 
and, lastly, six plates refer to modern Tur- 
key. This Antiochos I, of Kommagene, who 
built his tomb on the summit of the highest 
mcuntain in his kingdom, and adorned it, in 
truly regal fashion, with portraits of the gods 
and his hero-ancestors, could boast both of 
royal Persian and royal Hellenic descent. In 
the long inscriptions he gives his own family 
tree, in which, through Rhodogune, the Per- 
sian princess, he traces his origin back sixteen 
generations to Darius Hystaspis, while, through 
Lavdike, the Syrian princess and daughter of 
Antiochos VIII. of Syria, he claims descent 
from Alexander the Great. Interesting to 
Hellenists is the fact that our Antiochos isa 
lineal descendant of the Orontes whom Xeno- 
phon mentions as satrap of Armenia, who, by 
virtue of having married into the royal house, 
bequeathed his satrapy to his descendants for 
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ever. Indeed, the Kommagenian dynasty can 
now be traced through a period of seven cen- 
turies, 


—One of the most curious and interesting dis- 
coveries on Nemrud Dagh was that depicted 
on plate xl., being the horoscope of Anti- 
ochos, We see there in bigh relief the picture 
of a colossal Jion, from whose neck hangs sus- 
pended a crescent moon. The body of the lion 
is bestrewn with eight-rayed stars, while in the 
background are geen three sixteen-rayed stars, 
bearing the names of Mars, Mercury, and 
Jupiter. Plainly the relief bas an astrological 
meaning, and informs us that when An- 
tiochos was conceived, the sign of the lion 
rose, and that at the same time the 
Moon, Mars, Mercury, and Jupiter stood 
in the sign of the lion. Prof. ‘lietjen of Ber- 
lin caused the time of the constellation to be 
reckoned by Paul Lehmann, who found that 
the day referred to by the relief wasthe 17th 
of July in the year98B.c. Now Antiochos 
statesin his inscription that he was a seven 
months’ child, and so this would throw his 
birth into the beginning of the year 97 B.c., a 
date which corresponds well with what is 
known of the king in history. Such a constel- 
lation was called royal by the astrologers, 
since he who fulfilled the conditions must 
needs become king. 


—The extraordinary and varied productive- 
ness of some of the younger French scholars of 
the present generation calls to mind the wonder- 
ful days of the Estiennes and Scaligers. M. Salo- 
mon Reinach, for example, is already known as 
the author of valuable works on philosophy, 
Latin grammar, Greek epigraphy, classical ar- 
cl wology, and also as the editor of not a few 
monumental publications relating to Greek 
aud Roman antiquity. To this list he now adds 
*‘Chroniques d’Orient’ (Paris: Firmin-Didot), 
a bulky volume of nearly eight hundred pages, 
consisting mainly of reprints of reports which 
appeared from bis hand in the Revue Archéo- 
logique upon excavations and discoveries in 
Greek lands between 1883 and 1890, together 
with several articles upon like topics, also 
written by the author for various periodi- 
cals. The value of the original reports is 
greatly enhanced, not only by the index of 
fifty pages—with hardly less than ten thou- 
sand references—but also by the addition of 
many foot-notes, in which the information 
given in the text is brought to date and at- 
tention is called to recent literature. These 
‘ Chroniques,’ at first little more than meagre 
reports of recent finds, gradually became a 
complete repertory of information not alone 
upon these matters, but also upon the sub- 
stance of the more important articles and mi- 
nor publications upon Greek archeological dis- 
coveries, as they were issued; upon bibliogra- 
phy in general, and upon the acquisitions of 
museums, Though the last seven years have 
not been signalized by campaigns as bril- 
liant or as extensive as those of the for- 
mer decade—which saw the excavation of 
Olympia, Pergamon, Delos, Dodona, Myrina 
—they have yet afforded much that is highly 
important— innumerable miaor discoveries 
at various points, not to dwell on the 
light shed upon Greek art under the Pei- 
sistratidae by the excavations upon the 
Acropolis of Athens since 1886, nor upon the 
results of the work at Epidaurus, Cyprus, 
Icaria, and elsewhere, interesting from more 
than one point of view. Of all these later dis- 
coveries this volume contains a well-digested 
record, always presented attractively and 
often very fuily. The author has his aver- 
sions and does not concealthem. The articles, 
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printed here as appendices, on the so-called 
“ Asiatic terracottas”—as a rule, forgeries 
made in Athens, probably by Italian artiste— 
are interesting reading. M. Reinach’s warn- 
ings are needed. For, although archeologists 
are in the main of one mind on the matter, 
they are not outspoken, and, as a result of this 
apathy, the forgers and the dealers in these 
figurines continue their corrupt practices upon 
a public still reluctant to be undeceived. This 
handsome volume—with its convenient index 
to an important part of the unindexed Rerue 
Arch éologique—wili bea boon to many a libra- 
ry. and not least to the increasing number of 
persons who wish to keep themselves informed 
as to what has lately been done and is now 
doing in archeological research in Greece and 
in the Hellenic Orient. 


—A grievous loss has befallen the native 
community of Calcutta in the death, on the 
29th of July, at the age of seventy, of the most 
eminent and enlightened of its scholars and 
one of the foremost of its philanthropists, Pan 
dit Iswarachandra Vidyasagara. Learned, 
liberal, conciliating, and modest, the Pandit 
was in equal measure revered by his own peo- 
ple and respected by all Englishmen and Ame- 
ricans with whom he was brought into contact. 
Of his sterling merits, whether as aman, as an 
educationist, or as a writer and editor, any- 
thing like full particulars would be out of 
place in our columns, Nor can more than brief 
reference here be made to the demonstrations 
of regret which followed the announcement of 
his decease. A single one may, however, 
be mentioned. As he was a Bratmin, 
some of the pupils of his own school 
evinced their sense of bereavement, 
inappropriately enough, though from lauda- 
ble motives, by resolving to go barefoot for ten 
days; this beirg, among Hindus of sacred 
ravk, the manner of mourning for their near 
kindred. Born of parents far fromm wealthy, 
the Pandit, utilizing a sound education of the 
o'd stamp and improving on it with prescient 
sagacity, succeeded in raising bimself, by 
energy ard perseverance, both to material 
prosperity avd to such fame as few of his 
countrymen bave, in later times, achieved. 
Alike theoretically and practically a devoted 
friend of female education, be established no 
fewer than forty schools for native girls, to 
the support of which he contributed with his 
habitual munificence. In bim the remarriage 
of widows also had a strenuous advocate; 
and it was mainly owing to bis exertions 
that the Indian Government was induced, 
in 1856, to pass an act by = = which 
the sons of married Hindu widows are 
entitled to inherit property. Of bis vari 
ous publications, the high value is recognized 
by all competent judges; and, by gemeral ac- 
knowledgment, his mother tongue is indebted 
to him in no small degree for its present ex- 
pansion, purity, and elegance. For independ- 
ence of character, for moral excellence of 
every description, and especially for humanity 
and beneficence, one could not, by all ac- 
counts, award him praise exceeding his de- 
serts That, in his latter years, he withdrew 
himself a good deal from commerce with bis 
educated compatriots, as distrusting their 
moral courage, was, let it be hoped, because of 
bis misunderstanding them. Several meetings 
bave, as was to be expected, been held in honor 
of his memory, which abundantly claims to be 
kept alive by some substantial endowment 
bearing his name 


—The death of Pandit Iswarachandra was 
preceded, by an interval of only three days, 
by that of his fellow-townsman, Rajendralal 
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Mitra, a person who attained, outside of In- 
dia, amuch greater celebrity, yet one which 
he will eventualiv be found to have littl de 
served. His character, as drawn by those who 
were most intimate with bim, by no meane 
commands respect. In what be accomplished 
in book-making and the like, as in his literary 
career, traces of want of conscience are too 
often discoverable. Asto the immense amount 
of work, ranging from good to exceedingly 
bad, for which he has the credit, by far the 
greater part of it was executed by others; and 
his assistants were seldom of the best. The 
traits of the jackdaw of natural bistory and 
fable are at once associated with the thought 
of him. In his numerous editions of Sanskrit 
texts, and in bis translations and what not, 
there is little that ia trustworthy, or that 
possesses Other than slight value, bis acquaint 
ance with the ancient language of India bav 
ing been that of a mere sciolist. In fact, the 
whole compass of his informa'ion was super 
ficial in the extreme, while his pretentiousness 
knew no limita His confusion of the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Twelve Tables will suggest 
what he was capable of. Prof. Max MQ ler 
has, however, seen fit to name him side by side 
with Niebuhr, and bas also spoken of him aca 
Brahmin, whereas he belonged to the bumb!est 
of the Hindu castes, the Sudra, or servile. Ae- 
cording to bis own account of his origin, he 
was of descent no les than regal: a claim 
which nothing could surpass for preposterous- 
ness In short, he was of a piece throughout, 


aod, equally as regards sch 


Marship and person 
ally, was such that, the more narrowly he 
is scrutinized, the more unfavorable will be 
the estimate of him which facts will necessi- 


tate, 


—Those who are versed in ecclesiastical 
lore tell us that, from and including St. John, 
who was Bishop of Ephesus, there have been 
but five instances of bishops whose episcopate 
bas reached the length of fifty yeara, Such 
being the case, there is good reason to hope 
that the New World may add one more jubilee 
in the history of the Christian Church. On 
the 4th of August the Right Reverend Wil- 
liam Pierey Austin, Bishop of Guiana and 
Primate of the Vest Indies, entered upon the 
fiftieth vear of his Episcopate in Guiana, and 
on that day he received from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury the short but expressive tele- 
gram: “ Felicifates, CaNTUAR.” Should Bishop 
Austin attain the completion of his jubilee, the 
event is to be heartily celebrated on the 24tb of 
August, 1892, at Georgetown, Bri'ish Guiana, 
where the Bishops of the West Indian Province 
of the Anglican Church will at that time aa- 
semble. A cathedral is now being built in 
Georgetown, and it is hoped that it will be 
coinpleted in time to be used for the services 
at the jubilee. Bishop Austin proposes to in- 
vite some of the bishops of the American 
branch of the Anglican Communion to join 
in the rejoicings next year at Georgetown. 
To some of his American brethren the Bishop 
is known from his presence at the Pan-Angli- 
can synods which have been held in England 
of late years, where he was conspicuous by 
his tall, stately form and handsome face. 
Although himeelf born in England (November 
7, 1807), Dr. Austin is a member of an old 
West Indian family, which has for genera- 
tions been settled in Barbados and Guiana. 


—Ina recent number of Black and White, 
the new London weekly illustrated journal, 
Justin McCarthy says he has lately been rea‘- 
ing ‘Sam Stick,’ and has found in it the slang 
phrase ‘‘ real jam” as genuine slang from New 
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England, although he bad thought it was a 
bit of London slang. ‘In fact,” says the 
genial Historian of our Own Times, ** 1 know 
that in an English novel published about 
twelve years ago by an author who knew 
America, some ridicule is poured out on an 
English woman who fancied ‘real jam’ was Ame- 
rican and not Cockney slang.” The original 
record of many aterm in use on this side of 
the Atlantic will be found in Judge Halibur- 
ton’s entertaining pages. Even Topsy’s fa- 
mous expression, in chapter xx. of ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ ‘‘’spect I grow'd,” was anti- 
cipated by the Judge, for, in chapter xii. 
of the ‘Clockmaker,’ the girl who asked the 
niinister whether he wanted ‘* a young lady to 
do chamber business ard breed worms” (bouse- 
work and rearing silk worms), used the same 
language. Asked by the minister where she 
was brought up, ‘‘ Why,” says she, ‘‘ I guess I 
warn’t brought up at all, I grow’d up.” Mrs, 
Stowe’s book appeared in 1852, Judge Hali- 
burton’s was published by Ben: ley in London, 
in 1838, but the first twenty chapters of it bad 
appeared two or three years before in Joseph 
Howe’s newspaper, the Nova Scotian, Hali- 
burton was recognized by Artemus Ward as 
the pioneer of the American literary humor- 
ists. Some half-dozen of his humorous works 
are advertised daily by the old established 
London firm of Hurst & Blackett. His po- 
litical writings are frequently quoted by writ- 
ers upon questions affecting the government 
of the British Colonies, Nevertheless, it has 
not been the ** Old Judge’s” lot to be included 
either in the series of English Men of Letters 
or in the like series of American. 


—It was but in March last tbat we no- 
ticed Mr. G. Kruell’s surpassing wood-portrait 
of Lincoln, and now we have before u3 a 
Webster from the same cunning hand, on an 
even larger scale (12x10!4), and in yoint of 
technique—what we should not have thought 
possible—perhaps even more to be admired, 
The tone of this engraving is brighter than 
that of the Lincoln, yet there is a sober 
gravity in the countenance which fully ex- 
presses the weight of the lawyer and states- 
man. The view is a front one; the mouth 
firmly closed, the eyes shaded in their caver- 
nous recesses. We cannot yet say— 


** from those great eyes 
The soul bas fled ;”’ 


but the age depicted cannot be far from Web- 
ster’send. The modelling of the face is extra- 
ordinarily minute, divining and interpreting 
the features of the original daguerreotype; 
but the treatment is equally broad, harmo- 
nious, unified, and in no other one of the series 
of Kruell’s portraits is the brusblike and plas- 
tic quality of his art more manifest. We said 
deliberately of the Lincoln that it was destined 
to be the historic likeness of the President, 
for never had that homely face been treat- 
ed before with so much sympathy and 
poetry, ard at the same time so authenti- 
cally. The Webster is not less calculated to 
cast all previous prints in the shade. To the 
legal profession, apt to cherish the portraits of 
its great luminaries, it must commend itself at 
sight, Connoisseurs of engraving, on their 
part, will esteem it among the highest pro- 
ductions of the present or any other period. 
The Webster is .published by F. Ke; pel, 20 
East Sixteenth Street, New York. 





BURGESS’S POLITICAL SCIENCE, 


Political Science and Comparative Constitu- 
tional Law. By Jchn W. Burgess. 2 vols. 
Ginn & Co, 1891. 


It is 1.0t easy to condense the succinct although 





somewhat involved statement of the theory of 
the State which constitutes the principal fea- 
ture of this treatise, but we shall attempt to 
give the substance of thistheory. Itconsists in 
the main in the establishment and application 
of distinctions between the nation, the State, 
and the government, A population of an ethnic 
unity, inhabiting a territory of ageographic 
unity, is a nation. By geographic unity is 
meant a territory separated from other terri- 
tories by physical barriers to communication. 
By ethnic unity is meant ‘‘ a pcpulation hav- 
ing a common language and literature, a com- 
mon tradition and history, a common custom, 
and a common consciousness of rights and 
wrongs,” and especially a common speech, 
Common descent and sameness of race are not 
qualities necessary to national existence. Where 
these unities coincide, ‘tthe nation is almost 
sure to organize itself politically—to become a 
State.” But not every nation becomes a 
State, and the author infers from history that 
many rations will never become States, but 
must always be subject to nations of greater 
capacity for political organization. He goes 
so far, indeed, as to declare that the national 
State has hitherto been created only by Teu- 
tonic political genius—a fact which ‘‘ stamps 
the Teutonic nations as the political nations 
par excellence, and authorizes them, in the 
economy of the world, to assume the leader- 
ship in the establishment and administration 
of States.” Before this authority all ordinary 
morality yields, ‘* The Teutonic nations can 
never regard the exercise of political power as 
aright of man.” It is not only their right to 
subdue other nations, but their duty also, 
They must force organization upon ‘‘ unpoliti- 
cal populations” by any means which they 
deem necessary to accomplish this result, and 
if the unpolitical population resists, it may be 
righteously swept off the face of the earth, It 
is ‘‘ weak sentimentality ” to feel any scruple 
about this policy, for it is the plain mandate 
of Providence to his ‘* peculiar people,” 


To return to Prof. Burgess’s distinctions: 
‘* From the standpoint of the idea, the State is 
mankind viewed as an organized unit. From 
the standpoint of the concept, it is a particu- 
lar portion of mankind viewed as an organ- 
ized unit,” and this is the definition required 
for the purposes of this treatise, The State is 
all comprehensive and exclusive; there can 
be no stateless person within its limits, nor 
can there be two organizations of the State for 
the same population and within the same ter- 
ritory. It is also permanent and it is sovereign 
—a point to which we shall presently return, 
Some writers have maintained that the State 
was founded by Ged, others that it was consti- 
tuted by human agreement, but Prof. Bur- 
gess’s view, which reconciles all others, is that 
it is the product of history. This means that 
it is the gradual and continuous develop- 
ment of buman society towards a yerfect 
and universal organization of mankind; the 
gradual realization, in legal institutions, of 
the universal principles of human nature, 
and the gradual subordination of the indi- 
vidual side of that nature to the universal 
side, The State, therefore, has a conscious- 
ness of its own, and this consciousness is the 
interpreter of the order of life for its sub- 
jects. ‘‘ The so-called laws of God, of nature, 
of reason,” are therefore for the subject what 
the State declares them to be. There may be 
a world-consciousness, but as it lacks organi- 
zation, it must in the present stage of evolu- 
tion be treated as non-existent. The ultimate 
end of the State is the perfection of humanity; 
its proximate ends are government and liber- 
ty. The State has often been confounded 





with the Government, but it exists separately 
in idea, and in the process of evolution it tends 
to a separate existence in reality. Properly, 
the organization of the State is outside of and 
supreme over the Government, and this is best 
illustrated in our own State. Back of our 
Government lies the Constitution, and back of 
the Constitution lies the original sovereign 
State, which ordains the constitution both of 
Government and of liberty. 


Liberty, therefore, is derived from and cre- 
ated by the State alone. Individuals have it 
not nor ever can have it except as the gift of 
the State. There are no natural rights. If 
there were, the individual would be above the 
State, whereas the State is itself the highest en- 
tity, and represents in itself the highest gocd. 
The State may, and should, protect the liber- 
ties of its subjects which it has created against 
the Government which it creates, but its power 
over the liberties of its subjects is absolute, 
and in the exercise of this power it can do no 
wrong. It is true that Prof. Burgess some- 
times says that the State should exercise its 
powers with justice, but these expressions are 
evidently incautious, for they would imply 
that the State could do wrong and that justice 
was a higher good than the State itself, which 
he explicitly denies. It follows at once from 
these propositions that the prerogatives as- 
signed above to Teutonic States belong proper- 
ly to all States, Provided it conformed to 
‘‘eographical unity,” there was nothing im- 
moral in the partition of Poland, and there 
would be nothing immoral to-day in the parti- 
tion of Switzerland by the neighboring States, 
even if every Swiss was slaughtered in the 
process. 

It is easy to see that whatever Prof. Burgess 
supposes himself to be maintaining, he is real- 
ly preaching a doctrine of pure force, for by 
his terms he has elevated the State above the 
sphere of morality. The State must decide for 
itself what constitutes its proper geographic 
unity, and the voice neither of Prof. Burgess 
nor of any other buman being, nor even of 
any other State, shall be beard to protest. The 
State wills it, and the State can do no wrong. 
Man, ‘‘ who battles for the True, the Just,” is 
wrong, and Nature is right—Nature, who, 


: **—-red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shrieked against his creed.” 


To Prof. Burgess an ‘‘ uupolitical population ” 
is as pestilent an abomination as the uncir- 
cumcised Canaani'es of old were to the He- 
brew prophets. Are not their lands goodly 
lands, lands flowing with milk and honey, and 
shall we not smite them hip and thigh, and 
occupy their great and goodly cities, which we 
builded not, and eat of their vineyards and 
olive trees, which we planted not? The war- 
ery of the modern State is not ‘‘ The sword of 
the Lord and of Gideon,” it is true, but it con- 
quers in the name of its ‘* world-duty,” which 
is practically the same thing. It makes no 
difference whether it is proposed to extinguish 
the worsbip of Baal, or to attain “ ethnical 
homogeneity,” the uncivilized occupants of 
lands which we covet have no rights, * either 
public or private, which a civilized State, pur- 
suing its great world-mission, is under any 
obligations, legal or moral, to respect.” ‘*There 
can be no dominion over territory or property 
in land apart from State organization,” and it 
is ridiculous for a State to go through the 
form of contract and sale in taking possession 
of the abodes of the politically unorganized. 
It seems strange to find the political morali- 
ty of Omar and Pizarro advocated in a book 
which has been extensively advertised as mark- 
ing the latest and highest development of po- 
litical science, This extraordinary result seems 
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in part due to an imperfect acquaintance with 
the history of philosophy. Prof. Burgess has 
apparently become confused by the Hegelian 
language employed by the German writers on 
political science, whom he has too exclusively 
studied. He has mistaken a figure of speech 
for a concrete reality. The word ‘‘state” is 
an abstract term, denoting the existence of a 
number of men in relations to one another, 
but the State is a higher entity than man only 
in the sense that any abstraction is higher 
than the concrete. It may be convenient to 
speak of a meeting, ora party, oracity, ora 
State as having a consciousness, We speak of 
a common consciousness wherever two or three 
are gathered together for any purpose; but it 
is clear that in such locutions we are speaking 
metaphorically. Prof. Burgess’s metapbysic 
is really that of the mediwval realists who 
held to the existence of wuniversalia ante 
rem, and he, like them, exalts the crea- 
tions of men above their creators. Without 
reopening a somewhat obsolete controversy, 
it is enough to say that consciousness, as we 
know it, belongs to sentient beings of a visible 
and tangible nature. We know no more of a 
state-consciousness than we do of a state- brain 
or a state-stomach, We will not deny that 
consciousness may be a quality of atoms, or, as 
has been thought by some astronomers, of 
planets—that it may be possessed by constitu- 
tions and be an attribute of general ideas; but 
itis entirely clear that we can never know 
this, even though we be conceived as elements 
of such a consciousness. The molecules that 
constitute a man may have every one its con- 
sciousness, but between their consciousness and 
ours an impassable gulf is fixed, and so it 
must be with us if we form part of another 
consciousness, Common sense has never ques- 
tioned the maxim, ‘‘ Corporations have no 
souls,” nor will it ever admit that any fig 
ment of the human imagination, any concept 
of the human understanding, or any idea of 
the human reason, can be conscious in the 
sense that a human being is conscious, 

This view of consciousness renders Prof. 
Burgess’s theory of the State untenable. If 
what we speak of as State action is the action 
of human beings and not that of a * higher 
entity,” it is to be measured by the standards 
applicable to the action of human beings. If 
an act is wrong when it is done by one man, it 
does not follow thatit will be not wrong if done 
by two men, or by a mob, or by a great num- 
ber of men united in a State. The theory 
breaks down most completely in face of the 
difficulty felt by Rousseau, when, as Mr. A. L. 
Lowell says in his masterly essay on the theory 
of the sccial compact, he wished to give the 
majority the power of legislation while 
keeping up the fiction that each person 
obeys only himself. Prof, Burgess attempts 
to escape this difficulty by his fiction that the 
action of the majority is the action of a higher 
entity than the human beings of which it is 
composed, but, as he defines the State as bu- 
man beings crganized, he is compelled to ex- 
plain what takes place when these human be- 
ings differ as to the purpose of their organiza- 
tion. The State, he says, may expel by force, 
or “deport,” an “‘ ethnically hostile” part of 
its population. But what would become of 
the State if this part of the population should 
resist successfully ? Shall mortals, like Jacob, 
wrestle with higher entities / or can a ‘* State” 
be ‘‘deported”? or does the State, as some 
lawyers bave supposed of the fee in lands in 
certain cases, take refuge in nubibus until re 
called by the prorer conjuncture? Is it not on 
the whole better when we mean, and can only 

ean, that certain men struggle with others, 





to say so, and not confuse ourselves by speak- 
ing of conflicts between men composed of flesh 
and blood on one side and a metaphysical en- 
tity on the other ? 

But it is in his discussion of sovereignty that 
we find Prof. Burgess’s philosophical equip- 
ment most inadequate. Strangely enough, 
although his view is a rather unhappy com- 
pound of those of Hobbes and Austin, he men- 
tions neither of these writers, and we might 
add that he nowhere alludes to most of the 
great names in this department of thought, 
whose work, if understood, would have savod 
him many errors. Sovereignty, according to 
him, must be absolute, because limited sove- 
reignty is acontradictio inadjecto. He estab 
lishes this doctrine by an unconscious ap- 
plication of Anselm’s argument. Prof. Bur- 
gess has a necessary idea of the perfect 
sovereignty of the State, and, as existence 
is necessary to perfection, therefore the 
perfectly sovereign State exists. But not 
everything necessarily is which we think 
ought to be, and, as a matter of fact, un- 
limited sovereignty does not exist in any 
State. No human being can altogether con 
trol the feelings and thoughts of another, nor 
can any organization of human beings do so. 
It is only a comparative'y few of the overt 
acts of men that the State can prohibit. It 
has, to a certain extent, the power to put to 
death those who disobey, and is so far sove 
reign, but it is impracticable to exercise this 
power beyond the limits of the customary mo- 
rality of its subjects. There are many things 
thatthe most despotic sovereign cannot do and 
dares not attempt. Whether this involves a 
contradictio in adjecto or not seems to have 
made no difference with history. If, as Prof. 
Burgess rather pathetically observes, *‘ really 
the State cannot be conceived without sove- 
reignty, i. e., without unlimited power over 
its subjects,” we can only say that then it will 
have to get along without heing conceived at 
all, for without such sovere gnty it certainly 
does exist, 

Practically, of course, Prof. Burgess aban- 
dons this absurd doctrine. ‘* The modern na- 
tional popular State is the most perfectly and 
undisputedly sovereign organization of the 
State which the world has yet attained "—‘* The 
more completely and really sovereign the 
State is,” etc —are statements showing that 
there are degrees in the absolute. And it 
would be erroneous to suppose that this appa- 
rent ‘‘ Hobbism” involves any recommenda- 
tion of despotic maxims of government. On 
the contrary, Prof. Burgess lays great stress 
on the part played by the S‘ate in defending 
the liberties of the subject against the en- 
croachments of Government. The greater part 
of the book consists of descriptions of the gov- 
ernments of the United States, Great Britair, 
France, and Germany, and bere much valua- 
ble matter is to be found. Yet, so far as the 
observations are original, they are of interest 
chiefly to those who accept the author's politi- 
cal philosophy. As we are unable to admit 
that men are absolute'y without rights and 
liberties, except in so far as they have been 
granted by the State, it would not be profitable 
to consider at length Prof. Burgess’s analysis 
of relations that in our view have no existence, 
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News from Nowhere, or, An Epoch of Rest. 
By William Morris. Boston: Roberts Bro- 
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Murvale Eastman, Christian Socialist. By 
Albion W. Tourgés. Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. 





My Lady Nicotine, and A Window in Thrums, 
By J. M. Barrie. Cassell Publishing Com- 
pany. 

Termola, and The Jew. By Joseph Ignatius 
Kraszewski. Translated from the Polish by 
Mra. M. Carey and Linda da Kowalewska 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Fantasy. By Matilde Seraan Translated by 
Henry Harland (Sydney Luska), Jobo W 
Lovell Ca, 

Ten Tales. By Franco's Coppéa Translated 
by Walter Learned. Herper & Hrothers 
The Canadians of Old. By Philippe Aubert 
de Gaspé. Translated by C. G. D. Roberts. 

D. Appleton & Co. 

Or all the seers who have woven visions of 

the future into a tale, Mr. Morris is the most 

original, while, from the political economiist’s 
point of view, be is doubtless the most insane 

Poeta, however, are free t> disregard econo 

mics, and as, before the inhabitants of the 

British Islands shall have reached that d 

lightful cond tion described in *‘ Nows from 

Nowhere,’ all political economists will have 

been long dead, their theories exploded, thet: 

books dust, it makes no difference what they 
may think about a Utopian romance. Mr 

Morris's contributioa to the literature of com 

muni>m is conceived in the form of contrast 

between England of the nineteenth century 
nearing its close and England of the twenty 

first. The prophete of a coming Socialist’s 
paradise always tind it esse: 


ai to paint the 
present in the darkest colors England of to- 
dav, according to Mr. Morris, is rotten to the 
core, quite gone to the dogs An evil spirit 
dominates the lard, destructive of all that is 
good and beautiful, creative of endless misery 
to wit, the spirit of commercialism T 
only religion is worship of a hideous alstrac- 
tion called the ** world’s market.” The favor 
ed priests of the faith are few, relentless ty 
rants of millions whom they force to work 
stupidly, mechanically, making things fer the 
consumption of their god—things chiefly which 
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everybody could very well do with 





This presentation of the eternal labor question 
is exceedingly picture: que, and there is a polisb- 
ed ferocity about the indictment of the rich yet 
vulgar, which makes it most enjoyable read- 
ing for the cultivated though poor. Life is 
change, When things are bad as bad can be, 
they must take a turn for the better. Out of 
exasperation and despair comes war, and, 
through war, annihilation of privilege and 
politics and machinery and commerce, Then, 
by processes ingeniously described, is born a 
new England, a free, noble, idyllic commune, 
in which years pile up joys and where human 
life is not the one hideous mistake of nature. 
‘ Nowhere’ is certainly a much more attractive 
commune than is Mr. Bellamy’s Boston of the 
future, for, though matters of common inte- 
rest are regulated by the common voice, each 
individual is permitted the luxury of having 
business of his own and minding it. Indi- 
viduality is, moreover, cultivated and ele- 
vated by freedom to choose one’s work 
and to do it without haste or  pres- 
sure; if it be the making of things, the 
habit is to make one useful and beautiful 
thing well, not fifty useless and ugly things 
badly. Mr. Morris omits to mention what 
would happen if any one should show an irre- 
sistible propensity for making articles of 
smooth, clear glass or fine porcelain, but 
takes it for granted that such depravity of 
taste is impossible. His persistent advocacy 
of his decorative whims is somewhat puerile 
and ludicrous, but, on the whole, his com- 
mune is so healthy, so happy, so beautiful, 
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that persons of sense ought to be willing to 
have it come about right away, accepting the 
wearing of embroidered rags and the use of 
rough pottery and bubbly glass without a 
murmur, regarding them as essential to the 
perpetual ‘* peace and rest, and cleanness and 
smiling gocd will.” 

Dectors differ. The race will never know 
the delights of ‘ Nowhere’ if it progresses 
along the path indicated in Mr. Tourgée’s 
* Christian Socialist.’ This very thick book is 
a fine specimen of what may be called the 
crazy-quilt novel, made up of a thousand 
scraps, inbarmonious‘and very gaudy. It is, 
however, @ very popular kind of novel, with 
its sensational plot and extravagant, stagey 
people, its jumble of ethics, politics, and eco- 
nomics, and its constant exhortations, direct 
or indirect, to observance of the Golden Rule. 
If any definite notion of the scheme of living 
devised by the Rev. Murvale Eastman and his 
loquacious Christian Socialists may be gather- 
ed from their fluent dulness, it is, that rest 
and beauty and simplicity are things to be ab- 
horred. Fortunately, the book ends while talk 
is still in full flow, before any Socialist has found 
time really to begin thereformation. The great- 
est achievement (and that is only projected), 
is to spoil a park in order to build a ‘amily 
club-house, whereby the shopping of young 
mothers too poor to employ nurses shall be 
much facilitated, which building is to be made 
“ plain, you know—just brick and iron; for 
service, not for ornament.” The great achieve- 
ment of Mr. Morris’s regenerate Eng!isbmen 
is the conversion into a park of the whole 
island, now largely, ‘‘ very plain, you know; 
just brick and mortar.” As for divorcing 
service and ornament, let him who thinks that 
desirable, look through ‘ News from Nowhere’ 
for descriptions of Englisharchitecture, of the 
homes of the people, their markets, bridges, 
and meeting-houses; then, if he change not his 
opinion, he should be condemned to abide for 
ever opposite the brick and iron club-house— 
not opposite the side whence issue the young 
impecunious mothers on business or on plea- 
sure bent. 

Mr. J. M. Barrie, who has made himself 
known to the British public through the 
monthly magazines and more sober reviews, 
is introduced in America by two volumes, 
‘My Lady Nicotine’ and ‘A Window in 
Thrums.’ In the former, Mr. Barrie sings to- 
bacco, with incidental sketcle: of peo; le who 
smoke it and people who won’t permit it to 
be smoked, It is a book of premeditated hu- 
mor, in which the premeditation is fairly weli 
concealed. Still, no man who believes himself 
to be funny, or who is regarded in that light, 
should risk his reputation by publishing 
a collection of scintillations. A Book of 
Fun is sadder reading than a ‘ Book of Gems,’ 
or a ‘Book of Thoughts, by a Young Lady.’ 
This general reflection is not meant for the 
particular disparagement of ‘ My Lady Nico- 
tine,’ in which the fun is of a quiet, incisive 
kind, and unusually well sustained. 

‘A Window in Thrums,’ read close upon 
* My Lady Nicotine,’ shows that Mr. Barrie is 
aman of some versatility, which nowadays is 
almost as rare a quality in an author as in an 
actor. These reminiscences of a very old man 
are grouped abouta lame woman who, for twen- 
ty years or more, sat at a window looking down 
the brae towards the town with the dismal 
name of Thrums. The daily lifeof the decent 
poor is pretty much the same all the world 
over, always commonplace, frequently dismal. 
It is no more interesting in fiction than in 
reality, unless the people who are obliged to 
put up with it have some inborn strength, or 








grace, or purity that can’t be destroyed by 
hard conditions, Such people Mr. Barrie has 
chosen to tell about very simply and plainly, as 
befits his subject. To appreciate the story 
fully, one must have some acquaintance with 
English as it is spoken from Maidenkirk to 
John o’ Grvat’s House, though enough is told in 
the uncorrupted tongue to give an idea of the 
fine spirit inhabiting Jess Hendry’s poor body, 
and of the great love with which she inspired 
family and neighbors. 


Similar sweetness and courage animate the 
Volhynian peasant Iermola, the central figure 
of a Polish novel to which he gives the name. 
The story begins when Iermola is already an 
old man, at the moment when he resolves to 
adopt a baby left at his hut in the forest. The 
efforts of Iermola to live up to that baby are 
both amusing and pathetic as well as very 
real; but the means employed, many years 
afterwards, to separate him from the baby, 
grown almost to manhood, savor of a very 
ancient kind of fiction which never was rooted 
in life. The author’s faculty of invention is 
much inferior to his observation and sympa- 
thy, which leads us to suppose that the story 
really is what it seems to be, a study of actual 
life in a very queer and primitive community. 
The admirable characterization of the sordid, 
grasping Jew, Szmula, in a very funny chap- 
ter wherein is narrated the purchase of a 
goat to supply nourishment for the baby, 
exci‘es curiosity about another novel by 
the same author, entitled ‘The Jew.’ Here 
are depicted, very carefully and cleverly, 
several Jews who may perbaps be regarded 
as modern types of the chosen people. The 
action is dramatic, carried on mostly in War- 
saw, but, asin ‘ Iermola,’ the invention is feeble 
and construction faulty; therefore we care 
much more about what the people think than 
about what they do. Our prejudice against 
the Jew is so deep and irrational as to impreg- 
nate our literature. With a very few notable 
exceptions, our novelists make use of him 
only to misrepresent or openly caricature; the 
translation of a novel in which he is treated 
not as Hebrew but as human is therefore a 
work worth doing. Yet, after reading it, the 
reflection of the good American will doubtless 
be that the good Polish Jews don’t emigrate, 

The translations of foreign fiction, which in- 
crease in number and variety every year, are 
generally more interesting than the average 
novels written originally in the English tongue. 
One reason of this obvious superiority is, that 
an author almost always has made a reyuta- 
tion in his own language before his work is 
considered worth translating, but a weightier 
reason is that in the literature which deals di- 
rectly with life, the Anglo-Saxon, more than 
any other, is conventional and unimpassioned ; 
therefore, weak, dry, ineffective. It would be 
impossible for the English lady novelist to 
write such a book as‘ Fantasy,’ by Matilde 
Serao. An English woman might know a Lu- 
cia Altimare thoroughly, might depict her per- 
fectly up tothe crisis of her career ; but just at 
this point she would certainly succumb to tra- 
dition. She would arrange for a Lucia a tear- 
ful parting from her lover, and sanctimonious 
retirement to the hearth she has come so near 
to desecratiug,or she would kil] Lucia, or repre- 
sent her as doing anything, everything, except 
what a Lucia always does when she gets the 
chance—bolt with the husband of a dearest 
friend, leaving behind wild, ejaculatory epistles 
for her husband and his wife. Madame Serao 
does not deal in half-measures, She knows her 
Lucia, and gives the reader the full benefit of 
her knowledge. The presentation of a ner- 
vous, excitable, sensual woman, whose real 





character is scarcely suspected by her nearest 
friends, and who, with occasional spasms of 
scathing frankness, lives in a state of blissful 
self-deception,isexceedingly clever and surpass- 
ingly cold. There is not a shred of Lucia’s 
mystery left when Madame Serao is done with 
her; we see her perfectly in naked deformity. 
She is not a pleasant person to dwell upon, and 
since the other characters are subservient, the 
book, with all its cleverness, is unpleasant. 
There is, however, much grasp, power, know- 
ledge in it; no weakness or irrelevant trifling, 
and a sort of scornful indifference to literary 
convention that extends even to form and 
style. Mr. Edmund Gosse’s introduction will 
save the curious the trouble of looking up 
Madame Serao in an encyclopeedia, 

He who makes acquaintance with Frangois 
Coppée through the volume of tales translated 
by Mr. Learned will be puzzled to account for 
the author’s fame. Here again is an intro- 
duction thoughtfully provided by Mr. Brander 
Matthews, a competent authority on contes en 
vers and contes en prose At least half of these 
ten specimens of Coprée’s work belong neither 
to that kind of fiction which we describe as 
tales, nor to a yet lighter form, known as 
sketches; they are purely examples of contes en 
prose, and, with all deference to Mr, Matthews, 
no more bear translation than does that un- 
translatable phrase. In Frencb, such work 
is made worthy by the language; in English, it 
seems trivial, insignificant, quite beneath the 
force and vigor of the language. 

By translating the French romance, ‘ The 
Canadians of Old,’ Mr, Roberts introduces the 
only French Canadian fiction which is worth 
the trouble of putting into English. Written 
forty years ago by Philippe Aubert de Gaspé, 
then an old man, it is, from every point of 
view, the best Canadian novel, which, after all, 
is not such very high praise. The story has no 
particular merit, though it kas some dramatic 
situations and is fairly well put together; but 
the book has a distinct value, expressed by the 
trarslator when he says that it preserves in 
lasting form the characteristic customs of 
early French Canadians, and, by its faithful de- 
piction of their sentiment, throws a strong 
light on the motives and aspirations of the 
race, 








THE LAW OF STORMS. 


Hand book of Cyclonic Storms in the Bay of 
Bengal, For the Use of Sailors, By John 
Eliot, M.A., Meteorological Reporter to the 
Government of India. Calcutta. 


Some forty years ago, the discoveries of Red- 
field, Reid, and others regarding the rotary 
movement of the wind in hurricanes gave 
good reason to hope that the dangers of the 
seas might be greatly lessened by adopting a 
rational system of navigation in stormy 
weather. In earlier years, the navigator who 
was overtaken by a violent storm had no 
rules to guide him out of it; he knew next to 
nothing of its probable size, its circulation, or 
its course, He outlived its fury if be could, 
but too often his vessel was dismasted, 
driven ashore, or lost in the open sea. 
But, in the thirties and forties, the con- 
fusion of the winds was reduced to or- 
der ; it was then found that the hurricanes 


of the tropical seas truly possess a systematic 


rotary movement of their winds, always from 
right to left in this hemisphere, and the other 
way south of the equator; and that these 
whirling storms as a whole moved at tolerably 
regular and moderate velocities along fairly 
well-defined tracks—facts now familiar to 
every schoolboy who studies bis atlas of physi- 
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eal geography. The Ta mesiate result of all 
this wes the formulation of simple rules by 
which the central fury of the storm cou'd 
generally be avoided. The landsman might 
be somewhat confused by the orders to heave 
to on the starboard tack in one case and on 
the port tack in another; but this was the pro- 
yer nautical way of telling the sailor how to 
get out of the storm, and it was not necessary 
that be should know anything cf the reason 
for the rules, The basis of the whole scheme 
was that, as the winds were thought to blowin 
truly circular courses around the centre of the 
storm, the direction of the centre must be ata 
right angle to, or eight points from, the course 
of the wind. 

The simplicity of the “eight-point rule” so 
strongly recommended it for popular use that 
the practical men of the sea gave little heed to 
the suspicions of several theoretical meteorolo- 
gists who questioned the truly circular course 
of the storm-winds, Butin 1861, Meldrum of 
Manritius, in the track of the cyclones of the 
southern Indian Ocean, brought attention to 
the insufticiency of the rule by showing that it 
had led several vessels into danger if not into de- 
struction, and that the winds really followed 
incurving spiral paths, and not a circular whirl 
around the centre of low pressure. His argu- 
ments were well grounded, but nav'gators 
have been slow to accept them. For example, 
it was not until about four years ago 
that our Hydrcgraphic Office in Washir gton 
changed the diagram on Monthly Pilot Charts 
of the North Atlantic from the eight-point 
scheme, and brought it into accordance witb 
the facts stated by Meldrum and his followers 
in later years; and among the more conserva- 
tive naval officers there are, perhaps, even 
now some who doubt the error of the old rule. 
There are various sources to which such scep- 
tics might be referred for conversion, such as 
Toynbee’s charts of the North Atlantic during 
a great burricane in August, 187%; the daily 
charts of the same ocean issued by the English 
Meteorological Council for the year of the 
international polar expeditions, and the sub- 
sequent continuation of the same series by the 
German and Danish Governments; or the va- 
rious memoirs on cyclones published by the 
Indian meteorological service. Put a more 
practical work, bearing largely on this very 
sult ject, is the ‘ Hand-book’ whose title we 
give above. 

It is in every way a worthy successor to 
Piddington’s old ‘ Horn-book of Storms,’ Pid 
dington was a practical sailor rather than a 
scientific investigator; but, in the early years 
of the cyclonic theory, he entered into the 
question with great activity and success, and, 
as a result, made a thoroughly practical book, 
the abstract of many elaborate memoirs, and 
one to which the student may to this day re- 
fer for a fund of information. But this ‘Horn- 
book’ was published some forty years ago. 
Since then meteorology has become a syste 
matic science. Where P:ddington had to ad- 
vance slowly and at great pains, collecting his 
records from shipmasters and from volunteers 
on shore, there is now a well-organized me- 
teorological service; a daily weather map of 
the peninsula of India and the Bay of 
Bengal is issued, from which the tyro may 
learn at a glance what must have cost the 
early student months of labor; a: d most accu- 
rate memoirs on the metecrology of India, its 
winds, rainfall, ard storms. The general pro- 
duct of all this labor has been excellently 
summarized by B!anford in his * Climates ard 
Weather of India,’ already reviewed in these 
cclumns, and now we have a statement of 


all that has been fourd out abcut the cy- ; 





clones of the Bay of Bengal, reduced to a vol- 
ume of mc derate size, and prepared most art- 
fully and successfully for the use of sailors. 
lt is not for ignorant sailors—there is little 
hope of writing any book from which they 
might prefit—but it is well adapted for the in 
telligent officers of ships and steamers who 
are intrusted with vessels to cross those dan- 
gerous Indian seas, It contains, first, a chap- 
ter on metecrological phrases and principles, 
explaining the necessity of technical terms, 
which the sgilor, who talks in his own tech- 
nical language, must at once admit. A se- 
cond chapter considers the phenomena of cy- 
clonic storms in the Bay of Bengal, particular- 
ly with reference to their use as storm indica- 
tions or prognostics, Then follows an account 
of six typical cyclones in the Bay since ISM4, ie , 
during the recent pericd of careful, systema- 
tic observation, and prompt collection, discus- 
sion, and publication of the records, A fourth 
chapter is a brief summary of practical hints 
to sailors. The author is thoroughly qualitied 
for his task. Like bis predecessor, H. F. Blan- 
ford, be is a scientific meteorologist of high 
ability; there is no crude or rash theoriz- 
ing in his work. He is informed on the 
principles of physics as well as on the proper 
exposure cf thermometers and setting of wind- 
vanes; be is evidently well read in the litera- 
ture of bis science. His writing is thoroughly 
mature. A popular book from such an author 
is worth a di zan compilations by omnivorous 
readers and facile penmen. 

There is some very wholesome reading in the 
first chapter, under the paragraph that shows 
the sun to be the source of energy by which at- 
mospheric motions are maintained. It is first 
explained that air, like a railway train or a 
man-of-war, cannot put itself in motion, but 
must be started and kept going by the expen- 
diture of energy unon it, The larger the mass 
of air, or the faster the motion, the greater the 
work to be done upon it. A large engine is 
needed to make a 6,000-ton steam man-of-war 
rua at the rate of fifteen miles an hour; and 
yet a large cyclone in the Bay of Bengal, in- 
volving a mass of air a hundred miles in diame- 
ter and a mile high, moving ata rate of forty 
cr more miles an hour, weighs as much as half 
a million 6,000 ton men-of-war. It is evident- 
ly a mistake toas-ign an inadequate cause for so 
vast a result as this. Some suggest electricity; 
but physical experiment shows that the amount 
of electricity set freein a violent thunder-storm 
is but a trifle compared to that needed to drive 
acyclone. The attraction of the moon is ap- 
pealed to by some; but this is only the one 
bundred-and-fortieth part of that of the sun; 
its tide prcducing power is, to be sure, great- 
er, but this is not available in storm-making. 
Toe heat from the moon, even if itsent out all 
that it gets from the sun, would warm us only 
1-500,000 as much as the sun does; that is, if in 
a given time the sun could melt four miles of 
ice on the earth's surface, the mcon could not 
meit more than aninch It must be, indeed, 
a prejudiced reader who can fail to follow 
Eliot in ascribing winds and storms ultimate. 
ly to the heat of the sun. 

Ona later page, there isa simple consideration 
of the conversion of solar energy from one ap- 
plication to ancther durirg the condensation 
of vapor in storms. After illustrating this 
important process, and quoting examples of 
the remarkable rainfalls or deluges that ac- 
company cyclones in India, the author con- 
ec udes as follows: Furst, the energy given up 
during condensation of vapor is communi- 
eated directly to the air in which the process 
takes place; practically, the whole of it is 
utilized in prodccing changes in the motion of 








the-air. Second, the precess is continucus 
day and night while the cyclone lasts, and not 
intermittent, like sunshine. Third, it ie, i: 
cyclones with the heavy rains usual in sux 
storms, a much more intense process than 
dinary sunshine ; it may be equai to twent 
or fifty or even a hundred times the energ 
sunshine in the same time and place. FPourtt 
the latent heat that was slowly stored up over 
a large area during the evaporation of the wa 
por, is liberated in the relatively »mal! area 
the cyclone, It is for there reasons (hat t 
latent heat of vapor has come to be regarde 
as of primary importance in keeping cs clone: 
at work; and for this reason cyclones may 
said to depend on ‘stored energy “like tt 
man-of-war again, whose engines are drive: 
by the stored energy of coal. 


Finally, we may briefly refer to Eliot's: 
sults as to the ine ination of the storm wit 
that is, its departure from a circular into a 
piral path, His statements are per ectly 


definite that the old eight-peint rule caanet 
be trusted, unless for a smal! distance close ¢ 
the centre of the storm, where there i« little 
hope of using it, and itis not surely correc! 
even there. He concicdes that, as a rule, the 
wind turns in two or three points from the 
circular path, and sometimes even four points, 
and yet that its irregularities are such that no 
simple constant rule can be given, Herecalis 
Piddington's statement that “absolute rules 
are all nonsense’ The incurvature of the 
wind is the important point of the book, and 
we recommend it to the most careful cor 
ideration of our shipmasters, Although the 
* Hand. beok’ is prepared chiefly for ure in the 
Kay of Benga), it is of value to us in the At- 
lantic as wel), for the burricanes of the West 
Indies closely resemble the storms of the East 


The Right Hand: Left-Handedness. By Sir 
Daniel Wilson, Macmillan & Co. 189 
S¥o, PP 215, 

From the preface we learn that the purpose of 
this book is to trace left-handedness to its true 
source, incidentally to expose the folly of try- 
ing to suppress an innate faculty of exception- 
al aptitude, and to set forth the advantages to 
be derived by all from a systematic cultivation 
of dexterity in both hands, This indicates the 
standpoint of the author. Discussing the sub- 
ject in its arctwological, philological, and 
physiological bearings, he traces a preferential 
use of one hand or the other back to the times 
of the stoneimplements, He concludes that 
the right hand is given the preference natural!y 
and instinctively by some; that in a smaller 
number the left is favored by an ¢qually 
strong impulse; but that in the great majority 
right-bandedness is largely the result of edu- 
cation. After considering the psy chopbysica! 
features and carefully weighing the different 
theories cf causes, he finally advances his own 
decision that left handedness is due to an 
exceptional development of tke right bhemi- 
sphere of the brain. Asa whole, the work isa 
model of scholarly research; the style 1s such 
as will please all who are interes‘'ed in the 
matter, and there is little to rouse the antagc- 
nism of those of diverse opinions; but it can- 
not be admitted that the volume precludes 
further discussion, 

Before the question is settled we must have 
deeper investigation of the anthropoids and 
lower animals, and, still more important, ex- 
tensive series of observations on young chil- 
dren abcut the time the preference is first ma- 
nifested. It is with the earliest attempts at 
use that the left-handed habit becomes fixed, 
and by its exercise determines the greater de- 
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velopment of the right hemisphere in the indi- 
vidual. Greater development of this hemi- 
sphere follows from the greater use of the left 
hand, as surely as greater development of the 
muscles, vessels, nerves, and bones of the left 
side of the body. Exceptional development of a 
right hemisphere is a consequence of left-band- 
edness, and may not be the cause of i', even in 
the particular case cited by Mr. Wilson in sup- 
port of his conclusion, Tostrengthen his position 
he will have tochange bis claim to hereditary or 
congenital preponderance of the right hemi- 
sphere. But, bowever stated, it is unlikely 
that a single cause will account for all cases, 
as our author apparently would heve us be- 
lieve. Observations made while teaching gym- 
nastics lead to the conclusion that, in some at 
least, left-handedness bad its inception in pure 
imitation. If an instruc'or faces bis class and 
works right-handedly, pupils become confused, 
and movements made by his right are imitat- 
ed with the left. But if the teacher works 
left-handedly, the difficulty is obviated and the 
pupils readily follow working right-handedly, 
Sim'‘larly with the child: he faces his trainer, 
bas his attention fixed upon movements of the 
right hand, and imitates or meets them with 
his opposed hand, his left. Very little exercise 
at his age serves to fix the habit of preferring 
the left, and greater development of the right 
hemisphere and of the left side of the body fol- 
lows as a matter of course, Ordinarily correc- 
tion is easy; its difficulty is increased by habit 
and by the persistence or stubbornness of 
particular infants. 

No doubt the ambidextrous, in which the 
sides of brain and body are equally developed, 
is the happiest condition; but it is an open 
question whether an organ less developed than 
another is any more liable to disease. If 
adapted to the demands upon it, whatever its 
development, there is no reason why it should 
be less healthy. It is the organ which deterio- 
rates from a needless development that is prey 
to the ills, Hence it is that excessive physical 
culture, athletics, in early life are not so con- 
ducive to longevity as development better 
adapted to the ordinary and continued de- 
mands on the system, In the right-handed it 
is the left hemisphere that tends to a greater 
development; in the left-handed it is the oppo- 
site side of the brain. The differences in mind 
and disposition attending such a difference in 
brain ought to be determined before deciding 
that it is folly to attempt suppression of left- 
handedness, especially in view of the wide- 
spread belief in the mental and moral crook- 
edness of a left-handed man. 

The volume is disfigured by a fifty-five-page 
advertising catalogue. Is it not time fcr an 
energetic protest against a practice that de- 
faces the books and litters up the shelves with 
so much matter of no future value ? 





The Woman’s Club: A Practical Guide and 
Hand-book. By Olive Thorne Miller, United 
States Book Company. 


Tuls little book contains some practical sug- 
gestions for the formation and management of 
clubs, which will prove valuable to many in- 
telligent women who have not yet been train- 
ed to understand the exigencies of corporate 
action, It also gives some advice concerning 
the more elementary rules of conduct, such, 
for instance, as the observance of order and of 
good temper, which cannot be toocarefully acted 
upon by all who wish to share in or contribute 
to the benefits of club organization. There can 
be no doubt in the mind of any thoughtful per- 
son of the value of the work that is, on the 
whole, being done by the somewhat protean 





asscciations grouped under the generic name 
of the ‘* Woman’s Club,” The history of its 
growth and development here given is stimu- 
lating and encoureging in itself, as well as in- 
teresting as a study of the signs of the times. 

There is, however, one objection to this 
otherwise acceptable little manual which can- 
not be overlooked. The writer lets her enthu- 
siasm, from time to time, overleap the bounds 
of common sense and lead her into the pitfalls 
of cant. This is especially and regrettably the 
case in the three or four earlier chapters. 
The harm that is done by exaggerated preter- 
sions cannot be too strongly urged upon the 
promoters of movements for educational or 
other advantages for the female sex. Women 
themselves whose position and influence would 
make them invaluable ailies, are too often re- 
pelled by the bad taste of aggressive claims, 
Those who champion the cause of women 
ought certainly to see that they do not put 
even small unnecessary stumbling-blocks in 
the way of its success. 





Phantasieen und Mdrchen. Von Isolde Kurz 

Stuttgart: G6 chen, Pp. 164. 

ABOUT two years ago the hosts of common- 
place poets who hover round the base and 
haunt the lower slopes of the German Parnas- 
sus were startled by the sudden appearance of 
a stately daughter of the Muses on one of the 
higher peaks, How she reached that eminence 
unobserved by their ever watchful and envious 
eyes was a mystery. That the much-abused 
reading public is quick to appreciate and eager 
to welcome genuine poetic talent whenever 
aud wherever it may appear, is clearly shown 
by the fact that the first edition of the poems 
of Isolde Kurz was soon exhausted and a se- 
cond edition, containing sixteen additional 
pieces, was presently brought out. The volume 
bears the stamp of originality on every page, 
from the dedicatory verses which serve as 
proem, to the aphori ms and epigrams with 
which it ends. 

Miss Kurz has also essayed short stories—a 
volume of ‘ Florentiner Novellen,’ four in num- 
ber, of which the scenes are laid in Florence 
during the turbulent but picturesque period 
extending from the beginning of the four- 
teenth to the middle of the sixteenth century. 
If we were to attempt to classify these works 
of fiction, we should have to call them histori- 
cal novels; at the same time they are truly ar- 
tistic creations, and present, both in style and 
construction, the greatest possible contrast to 
the voluminous “ historical romances ’’—the 
undigested contents of countless scrap-books— 
with which modern German literature is so 
heavily weighted. A second volume, called 
‘Phantasieen und Miarchen,’ opens with a 
vision entitled ‘‘ Hashish,” as vivid and realis- 
tic as anything in De Quincey’s ‘ Confessions,’ 
and evidently a record of personal experience 
with cannabis indica, The writer’s descrip- 
tion of her sudden release from all the condi- 
tions and limitations of human existence, and 
her excursion through illimitable space up to 
the region of pure abstraction, where meta- 
physical systems dwell cheek by jowl with 
mathematical formulas, and all earthly disso- 
nances, pessimism, and Weltschmerz blend to 
full accord in the music of the spheres, is ad- 
mirably done, The remaining five pieces are 
original fairy tales, and show an exceedingly 
happy faculty of invention. ‘* Der geborgte 
Heiligenschein ” is the story of an old hermit, 
whose sole possession was a large and luminous 
nimbus, but who was, unfortunately, led by 
his unbounded benevolence to lend this trea- 
sure to a poor devil in order to save him from 





the gallows. As might be expected, his pro- 
perty was never returned, but passed by sale 
from hand to hand, serving as an ornament to 
many a Vil'anous head, and creating that sort 
of moral confusion in the public mind that 
would be caused by hearing a Tammany poli- 
tician opening a primary with prayer, or sesing 
a saintly halo encircling the crown of a cam- 
paign worker while engaged in purchasing 
votes ‘‘ in blocks of five.” In the present case 
the general derangement of ethical values pro- 
duced by having such a nimbus thrown on the 
market and thereby made venal was not con- 
fined to this world, but extended to tke future 
life and disturbed tbe balance of accounts in 
the books of the recording angels. In ‘‘ Kénig 
Fi'z” we make the acquaintance of any quan- 
tity of queer people—King Screw himself, con- 
demned to permanent t:arlessness on account 
of the hardness of his heart; the physician in 
ordinary, Dr. Horseradish, whose most persist- 
ent efforts fail to bring adrop of moisture 
to the royal eyes; the charming Princess 
Maja and her lover, and above all old Mother 
Week and her seven sons, the well-dressed 
and much-revered Sunday, the lazy and dissi- 
pated Blue Monday, and their five sturdy and 
laboricu: brothers. But of all these phanta- 
sies, the most original in conception and finest 
in execution is the ‘‘Sternenmiirchen.” The 
celebrated Orientalist and Biblicist Heinrich 
von Ewald used to expatiate on the serious 
detriment to Hebrew and German poetry 
arising from the fact that thesun in these lan- 
guages is feminine. Here, however, this ver- 
bal accident is turned to gocd account; and 
in telling how the queen of the sky and her 
numerous sons and daughters, the planets, 
dwelt together in perfect harmony until the 
family union was broken up by the amorous 
advances of a brilliant but libertine comet, 
the authoress has caught and reproduced with 
remarkable skill the nsive tone of traditional 
folk-lore, That this is no easy task and is lia- 
ble to lapse into mere extravagances and vapi- 
ditiesr, has been demoastrated by scores of her 
ccuntrymen who bave made the attempt and 
lamentably failed. We strongly suspect that 
the fairy godmother who, in the fourth tale 
(“Die Goldenen Tiiiume”), bestows upon the 
poor weaver’s son the precious gift of golden 
dreams, stood sponsor for our poetess, 





Labor and Life of the Feople. Vo). II. Lon- 
don Continued, Edited by Charles Booth, 
London: Williams & Norgate; New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1891. 


Upon the appearance of the first volume of 
the remarkable series projected by Mr. Booth, 
we gave unstinted praise both to his plan and 
its execution, saying that it would ‘‘ mark an 
era in the conception and the treatment of the 
evil of poverty in London,” Thissecond volume 
confirms our conviction, and renews our ad- 
miration for the breadth and impartiality 
of the investigations recorded, and for the emi- 
nent fairness as well as great importance of 
the conclusions drawn from them. The book 
simply throws out of court a great deal of the 
current vague talk about the condition of the 
poor—especially of the very poor—in London, 
and must be consulted by all who would write 
or speak about the subjects touched upon with- 
out being ridiculous, 

The same methods of relentless investiga- 
tion which were followed in the first volume, 
in the case of East London, are here extended 
to South and Central London. The result is 
that Mr. Booth is now able to give us a survey 
of the entire city, which he does by districts, 
street by street, and, in several instances, 
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block by block and house by house, One strik- 
ing conclusion is that the poverty of East Lon- 
don, as compared with that of the rest of the 
city, has been exaggerated. ‘* In 1888,” writes 
Mr. Booth, *t I made an estimate based on the 
facts as to East London, and the comparative 
density of population in other parts, on the 
theory that density would probably coincide 
with the degree of poverty. The result was to 
show a probable 25 per cent. of poor for all 
London, or nearly 6 per cent. less than we now 
get.” He also assures us that if his statistics 
err on either side, they overstate rather than 
underestimate the amount of poverty, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that times have been 
better since the inquiry was made, 

No adequate idea of the range and value of 
the inquiries made by Mr. Booth and his col- 
laborators can be given in our limited space. 
The book itself must be resorted to. We 
must specify, however, the chapters ‘entitled 
“Sketch of Life in Buildings,” by ‘A Lady 
Resident,” ‘* Influence on Character” (of liv- 
ing in tenements), by Octavia Hill, and 
** Homeless Men,” by Margaret oe Tillard and 
the editor. The most suggesti \aervatiens 
and reflections are scattered a ie Way along, 
as, for example, the casual remark (p. 95) that 
‘*a great quantity of bread strewn about” in 
the streets is ‘‘the surest sign of extreme po- 
verty all over London.” Highly enlightening, 
too, are the several tabulations given of 
the results of searching investigation into 
groups of men—some of them selected groups, 
i. e., guaranteed as worthy by charitable 
and religious organizations—applying for pub- 
lic alms, The percentage that could stand the 
process was terribly small. The volume leaves 
us with one unpleasant reflection: how inevi- 
tably must the sense of personal dignity and 





reserve suffer in people made the subject of 
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inquiries like these. However kindly meant | 


and however necessary, the intrusion upon the 
privacy of homes, squalid though they be, 
and families, even if wretched, must tend to 
repress those qualities of independence and 
spirit which it is of the highest importance for 
the victims of poverty to develop. Something 
of this is indicated in the book itself where it 
speaks of the evil of “‘ the struggle of different 
sects over these poor souls. Those who are 
hunted up in their homes on a Sunday morn- 
ing by the emissaries of five or s:x reiigious 
bodies are not likely to be spiritually impress- 
ed by any” (5, 300). 

An appendix and maps are bound up undera 
separate cover. The first gives classifications 
of the population by School-Board Blocks and 
Divisions, by Ragistration D.stricts, and by 
percentage of poverty; also, a table showing 
the birthplaces of residents of London born in 
other parts of the kingdom. The maps givea 
graphic representation of London poverty by 
districts and by streets, one section for each 
quarter of the city. Varying color shows 
the varying percentage of poverty. The exe- 
cution is very good. 
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